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PREFACE. 


This  little  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
pedigree  or  history  of  the  Ravenscrofts  but 
just  simply  a  collection  of  notes  relating  to 
some  members  of  the  family  which  from  time 
to  time  the  Author  has  collected  and  which  it 
is  thought  would  be  worth  preserving. 

Some  of  these  notes  have  already  been 
published  in  the  printed  pedigree  issued  a  few 
years  since  but  the  greater  part  are,  for  the 
first  time,  put  together  here. 

They  are  not  likely  to  be  of  general  in¬ 
terest  and  possibly  will  not  appeal  to  a  good 
many  members  of  the  Ravenscroft  family  who 
have  no  particular  enthusiasm  for  ancestors. 

There  are  however  others  and  their  kins¬ 
folk  of  various  names  who  will  otherwise 
regard  these  pages. 

To  Them  they  are  dedicated. 

The  Author  desires  to  acknowledge  in¬ 
debtedness  to  his  kinsman  the  Rev.  Raymond 
B.  Ravenscroft  for  Memoirs  ii,  iv,  vii,  xxviii, 
xxxviii  and  other  notes. 


Briantcroft, 

Milford-on-Sea,  Hants. 


1929. 
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RAVENSCROFTS. 


i. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  RAVENSCROFT 
AND  WARREN  DE  RAVENSCROFT. 

“  The  township  of  Ravenscroft  which  con¬ 
tains  only  one  house,”  says  Lyson’s  Cheshire, 
(Magna  Britannia,  1810)  “  lies  a  little  more 
than  a  mile  north  from  Middlewich.  The 
Manor  was  given  in  exchange  for  Byley,  by 
the  Abbot  of  Dieulacres  to  Warren  de  Byley, 
who,  removing  his  residence  to  this  township, 
assumed  the  name  of  Ravenscroft,  and  was 
ancestor  of  the  Ravenscrofts  of  Cheshire, 
Flintshire  and  Denbighshire.” 

Lewis’  Topographical  Dictionary,  1831, 
Vol.  Ill,  says,  “  Ravenscroft,  a  township  in 
that  part  of  the  Parish  of  Middlewich  which 
is  in  the  hundred  of  Northwich  County  Pala¬ 
tine  of  Chester,  1^  miles  (N.  by  W.)  from 
Middlewich,  contains  26  inhabitants.” 

Notitia  Cestriensis,  Vol.  I,  (Chetham 
Society’s  publications),  dated  1845,  says  in  a 
footnote,  “  Ravenscroft  Hall  is  a  respectable 
ancient  mansion,  finished  with  gables,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Croxtons,  who  obtained  the 
estate  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Ravens¬ 
croft,  about  the  time  of  Edward  II.” 

Mr.  Vaudrey,  of  Tushington  Hall,  in  notes 
contributed  to  the  “Cheshire  Sheaf,”  1883, 
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writes  :  “  The  then  Hall  of  Ravenscroft  was 
an  old  timber-gabled  mansion  with  the 
remains  of  a  moat  on  three  sides.” 

Until  recently,  Ravenscroft  consisted,  as 
possibly  it  may  still  do,  of  about  127  acres 
of  Park  and  farm  land,  chiefly  pasture  and 
the  modern  house  occupying  the  site  of  the 
older  one  is  on  an  eminence  commanding  fine 
views  towards  the  south  and  east.  In  1837 
the  western  portion  of  the  old  house  was 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt. 

In  1877,  the  Eastern  part  was  also  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt. 

The  house,  as  it  appeared  in  recent  time 
was  uninteresting  and  unpossessed  of  archi¬ 
tectural  merit,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
what  would  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  moat 
still  remained. 

Whence,  then,  the  name  Ravenscroft?  The 
Encyclopaedia  Pantologia,  1813,  gives: — 

To  RaVen,  v.a.  (Saxon,  to  rob),  to 
devour  with  great  eagerness  and 
rapacity.” 

“  Croft  (Saxon)  a  little  close  joining  to  a 
house  that  is  used  for  corn  or  for  pas¬ 
ture.” 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  gives  : — 

“  Raven  (Anglo  Saxon),  Hraefn  (Danish 

Ravn),  probably  the  most  high-developed 

of  all  birds.” 

Johannis  Amundesham  Annales,  Mon.,  S. 
Albani,  Vol.  II,  gives  : — 
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“  Croft,  a  small  close  near  a  dwelling- 
house,  used  either  for  pasture  or  arable.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  field  of  the  Raven, 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  estate  borders  on 
the  River  Dane,  suggesting  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sibly  a  Danish  settlement  or  encampment. 

This  is  borne  out  by  a  statement  attributed 
to  the  late  Archdeacon  Wood,  sometime  vicar 
of  Middlewich,  to  the  effect  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  the  Croft,  a  field  of  the  Raven,  that 
being  the  ensign  of  the  Danes. 

This  ensign  of  the  Danes  was  a  thing  of 
considerable  importance,  and  many  references 
to  it  occur  as  such.  Just  as  one  of  these,  it 
may  be  recorded  that  in  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  Ubbo,  the  Dane,  with  twenty- 
three  ships,  sailing  by  the  north  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  was  attracted  by  the  castle  of  Kynwith, 
a  place  unprovided  with  means  of  subsistence, 
but  impregnable  against  assault,  except  at  one 
point. 

Ubbo  concluded,  therefore,  that  a  short 
seige  would  reduce  the  inhabitants,  and  acted 
accordingly;  but  Odun,  the  leader  of  the 
beseiged  determined  the  only  possible  way  of 
avoiding  capitulation  would  be  to  execute  a 
vigorous  sally.  This  was  so  successfully  car¬ 
ried  out  at  dawn,  that  Ubbo  was  slain,  the 
greater  part  of  his  following  were  killed,  and 
immense  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

But  what  was  regarded  as  a  greater  disaster 
than  all  that,  was  the  capture  of  the  standard 
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known  as  Reafan  (see  Sharon  Turner’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  I,  p.  483, 
1852),  and  an  old  poem  has  this  line,  “  Taken 
was  the  war  flag  of  Ubba,  called  the  Raven/’* 

Saxon  or  Danish,  probably  the  latter,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  then  is  the  association  of 
the  estate. 

And  now  we  come  to  note  a  few  things 
about  its  occupants,  in  doing  which,  we  must 
trace  briefly  the  first  ownership  of  which 
definite  knowledge  is  obtainable. 

Early  in  the  13th  Century,  Ranulph  de 
Blondville,  “  the  good  ”  sixth  Earl  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  it  is  said  in  response  to  a  dream  founded 
the  Abbey  of  Dieulacres  for  Cistercian 
Monks.  In  that  dream  his  grandfather 
appeared  to  him  and  said,  “  Go  to  Chopen- 
dale,  which  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leek,  and  in  a  place  where  formerly  has 
been  built  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  you  shall  found  a  Monastery  of  the 
order  of  White  Monks,  and  furnish  it  with 
buildings,  and  endow  it  with  ample  posses¬ 
sions,  and  it  shall  be  the  cause  of  much  joy, 
both  to  yourself  and  others  who  shall  be  saved 
through  that  foundation.” 

“  And  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  in¬ 
voked  over  that  place  by  constant  prayer.” 

The  object  of  this  work  was  that  the  monks 
of  Pulton,  in  Cheshire,  should  be  less  exposed 
to  the  invasions  of  the  Welsh. 


*  Gaimer  Lestoire  des  Engles. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1214  that  the  founding 
of  the  Abbey  took  place,  and  the  name,  now 
Dieulacres,  is  a  variation  from  the  pious  wish 
of  dementia,  the  Earl’s  wife,  who  said  Dieu 
l’encres  (God  increase  it). 

The  Cistercian  order,  or  order  of  White 
monks,  had  not  been  so  very  long  in  exis¬ 
tence,  being  a  reform  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  with  a  severe  rule.  It  had  been  almost 
a  failure,  but  the  great  St.  Bernard  revived 
it,  and  it  grew  marvellously  in  popularity  and 
strength. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Cistercians 
were  their  strictness  of  rule  and  their  industry 
in  agriculture,  which  latter  led  them  to  choose 
for  their  sites  fertile  spots,  well  watered. 

Their  architecture  also  was  very  beautiful, 
restrained  and  refined,  as  exemplified  in  the 
abbeys  of  Ti'ntern,  Beaulieu,  Netley  and 
several  of  the  great  Yorkshire  Abbeys. 

Being  such  vigorous  cultivators  of  land,  it 
was  natural  they  should  acquire  a  good  deal 
in  course  of  time,  and  so  we  find  them  the 
owners  of  Ravenscroft,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

This  brings  us  to  a  few  notes  relating  to 
the  first  Ravenscroft,  mentioned  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  these  pages,  about  whom  we 
have  any  definite  information,  and  who  may 
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be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  family 
from  whom  all  Ravenscrofts  may  fairly  claim 
their  descent. 

He  was  one  Warin  de  Byvele  (alias  Bivelie, 
Byleigh,  Bivelegh,  Byley,  etc.),  who  held 
lands  named  Byley,  near  Middlewich,  a 
vill  or  grange  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Dieulacres,  and  who,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III  or  a  little  earlier,  exchanged  those  lands 
for  lands  in  Ravenscroft,  taking  his  name 
thenceforth  therefrom. 

*  In  the  time  of  Henry  III,  or  about  1230, 
we  find  the  following  : 

“  Emma,  daughter  of  Warin  de  Byvel  to 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Dieulacres  grant 
of  all  the  land  which  her  father  conferred 
upon  her  in  marriage  in  Byvel  and  Ravens¬ 
croft,  to  hold  of  her  and  her  heirs  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  id.  at  Michaelmas  in  consideration  of 
three  marks  with  warrant. 

Witness  Joceram  de  Hillesly,  Richard  de 
Kyngeolegh,  Warin,  parson  of  Middlewich 
Simon  de  Muton,  John  de  Hacconlist  ”  (un¬ 
dated,  seal  gone). 

Now  in  the  dedication  of  a  play  by  Edward 
Ravenscroft,  dated  1679,  there  is  a  statement 
that  when  William  the  Conqueror  came  into 
England,  one  of  his  nobles  married  a  Ravens- 
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croft,  a  very  ancient  family  from  whom  the 
Ravenscrofts  of  the  17th  Century  were  des¬ 
cended. 

This  probably  is  a  loose  statement,  since 
all  the  pedigrees  which  include  Warin  de 
Ravenscroft  give  him  as  the  one  through 
whom  the  family  derive  their  ancestry  and, 
seeing  he  lived  some  time  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  he  could  not  have  been  exactly 
one  of  William’s  nobles. 

His  descent  would  be  quite  likely  to  be 
Norman,  and  his  association  with  Byley  would 
probably  strengthen  this  view  (the  word  being 
of  French  extraction),  but  the  playwriter  pro- 
bablv  had  this  man  in  view  with  confusion  of 
dates. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  to 
consider  that  Warin  came  to  be  de  Ravens¬ 
croft  through  acquiring  the  property  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  marriage  with  an  heiress  of 
that  name,  especially  since  in  the  14th  century 
the  line  became  extinct,  except  through  one 
branch  of  his  descendants. 

Some  pedigrees  omit  his  name,  but  the  most 
reliable  have  it,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  reality  of  his  existence  as  Warin  de 
Ravenscroft.. 

Two  names  only  are  given  in  the  pedigrees 
generally  as  predecessors  of  Warin,  and  there 
are  obvious  gaps.  One  pedigree  gives  a  date 
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of  806  against  the  first-named  Ravenscroft — 
one  William,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  any 
other. 

The  Norman  descent  of  Warin  de  Ravens¬ 
croft  is  considerably  strengthened  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

The  De  Beville  Family. 

Ancient  deeds  in  Public  Records  Office,  etc. 

x.  From  Beville  near  Caen  came  William 
de  Beevilla  and  held  lands  in  Suffolk  in  A.D. 
1086  (Doomsday). 

2.  Matthew  de  Beyville  was  witness  to  a 
Charter,  Temp.  Henry  II. 

3.  In  1281-2  Nicholas  de  Bevirley  was 
Rector  of  Middlewich  (Cheshire  County  Court 
Rolls). 

4.  In  1301  Richard  de  Beville  was  Sene- 
chal  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  (P.R.O.)A 

5.  In  1305  on  the  Feast  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Robert  de  Byvelegh,  Richard  de 
Ravenscroft  and  others  were  witnesses  con¬ 
cerning  certain  lands  in  Middlewich  (Cheshire 
Sheaf). 

6.  Trevail  de  Beyville  conveyed  lands  in 
Byley  to  Dielacres  (Ormerod). 


*This  was  the  son  of  Warin. 
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II. 

HENRY  DE  RAVEN-SCROFT. 

Escheator  of  Cheshire. 

This  man  was  father  of  Hugh  de  Ravens- 
croft,  who  married  Isabel  Holland. 

He  was  a  very  important  person  in  his 
day.  The  following  are  a  few  details  about 
him  from  the  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  in  the 
Public  Record  Office. 

He  was  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Cheshire, 
1396-1401.  In  1407  he  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  with  certain  other  gentlemen  in  the 
county  to  take  by  force  Ralph  de  Moreton 
and  others  wherever  they  may  be  found  in 
the  Counties  of  Salop  and  Stafford,  and  bring 
them  before  the  King  and  Council,  to  find 
security  to  Beatrice  de  Roos  that  they  may  not 
harm  her  or  her  men  tenants  or  servants  or 
their  bodies,  or  by  burning  of  their  houses. 

On  May  26th,  1418,  Henry  de  Ravenscroft 
was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  Guardians  and 
Trustees  of  the  lands,  etc.,  of  the  late  Thomas 
de  Fouleshurst,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de 
Fouleshurst  of  Ethelaston,  during  the 
minority  of  John,  his  son  and  heir. 

On  S.  Valentine’s  day,  1428,  a  case  in 
which  Walter  Clopton,  Richard  Horne  and 
Thomas  Strete  were  involved  was  tried  by 
commission  before  Henry  !de  Ravenscroft, 
escheator  of  King  Henry  V,  in  the  County  of 
Chester. 
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III. 

HUGH  de  RAVENSCROFT. 

Hugh  de  Ravenscroft,  about  the  seventh  in 
descent  from  Warin  de  Ravenscroft,  some¬ 
where  about  the  year  1419,  possibly  a  little 
earlier,  but  not  later,  married  Isabel,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Ralph  Holland  of  Bretton,  Co. 
Flint. 

This  marriage  was  a  very  important  one  for 
the  Ravenscroft  family,  since  it  not  only  pro¬ 
vided  a  new  home,  and,  in  a  measure  a  fresh 
start,  but  it  also  gave  the  family  amplified 
arms,  and  a  crest  which,  for  generations  and 
even  to  the  present  time,  hold  good. 

Certainly  they  were  the  arms  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  family  until  late  in  the  17th 
century. 

Isabel  Holland  came  of  a  large  family, 
having  several  branches  and  holding  peerages 
in  many  directions.  The  Hollands  figure 
largely  in  English  History,  and  were  known 
as  those  of  Up-Holland  in  Lancashire,  from 
which  line  Isabel  descended,  those  of  Sutton, 
Denton  and  Clifton,  Denbigh,  the  latter  being 
one  of  four  Welsh  branches. 

There  were  also  Hollands  of  Lincolnshire, 
and  one  pedigree  traces  them  back  to  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  also  include  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Kent,  who  married  Joane  Plantagenet, 
mother  of  Richard  II,  by  the  Black  Prince — 
her  other  husband. 
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John,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  Duke  of 
Exeter,  who  was  beheaded  in  1400  was 
another  of  the  Holland  family  (he  was  son-in- 
law  to  John  of  Gaunt). 

On  her  mother’s  side,  Isabel  Holland 
derived  her  home  from  Roger  de  Monte-Alto, 
Baron  of  Hawarden,  and  Steward  to  the  Earl 
of  Chester,  who  gave,  in  1304,  to  Hugh  de 
Brickhill  and  Mary,  his  wife,  the  Manor  of 
Bretton. 

They  were  the  great-great-grandparents  of 
Isabel,  and  evidently  held  the  manor  until 
her  time  through  the  Skevingtons,  of  which 
her  mother,  Rosse,  was  one. 

As  regards  the  arms,  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  when  they  were  granted,  in  their 
simplicity  to  the  Ravenscrofts,  but  seeing  the 
Norreys  family  adopted  them  in  such  sim¬ 
plicity  before  the  marriage  of  Hugh  and 
Isabel  Ravenscroft,  they  must  have  existed 
from  a  very  early  time. 

Through  the  union  of  Isabel  Holland  and 
Hugh  Ravenscroft,  they  took  the  more  elabor¬ 
ate  form  given  below  : — 

Quarterly  of  six.  1  and  6,  Argent  a  chevron 
between  three  ravens’  heads,  erased  sable 
(Ravenscroft). 

2.  Azure  Semee-de-lys,  a  lion  rampant, 
guardant  argent  (Holland). 

3.  Argent  three  bulls’  heads,  erased  sable 
(Skevington). 
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4.  Sable  three  garbs  or  within  bordure  ot 
the  second  (Brickhill). 

5.  On  a  bend  vert,  three  spades  of  the 
field  (Swettenham). 

As  regards  the  crest,  on  a  chapeau,  gules 
turned  up  ermine,  a  lion  statant,  guardant, 
argent.  This  surely  must  have  come  from 
the  Hollands,  since  the  use  of  a  chapeau  or 
cap  of  maintenance  in  a  crest  was  the  mark  of 
ducal  or  higher  rank,  and  only  appeared  in 
other  connections  through  permission  or 
courtesy. 

The  motto  which  appeared  subsequently, 

Deus  pascit  *cornutos  ”  was  only  used  by  a 
part  of  the  family. 

Bretton  is  on  the  confines  of  Chester,  and 
in  1883,  the  foundations  of  the  mansion  were 
visible,  as  also  the  moat.  At  present,  it  con¬ 
sists  of  a  small  hamlet  on  the  high  road  from 
Chester  to  Hawarden,  but  Bretton  Hall  lies 
off  the  main  road  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
hamlet  towards  the  south-east. 

Hard  by  the  present  farm  house,  there  is 
the  moat,  which  a  few  years  since  did,  and 
probably  still  does,  contain  water,  and  inside 
the  moat  an  island,  said  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  house,  of  which  latter  no  trace  yet 
remains  in  view. 


*  God  feeds  the  horny  beaks. 
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There  are  trees  on  the  island,  and  mention 
is  made  of  a  disused  well  in  it,  in  which 
treasure  is  asserted  to  be  hid.  The  island  is 
oval  being  about  42  yards  long  and  35  yards 
wide,  and  had  a  drawbridge,  etc.,  customary 
with  moated  buildings. 

The  mansion  is  reputed  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Cromwell,  but  possibly  this  was 
a  little  too  early  to  fix  the  time  of  its  demoli¬ 
tion. 

An  old  building  near  by,  but  not  on  the 
island,  looks  like  early  17th  century  work. 


IV. 

HENRY  RAVENSCROFT,  SON  OF 
HUGH  AND  ISABEL  HOLLAND. 

The  will  of  this  man  is  the  earliest  Ravens- 
croft  one  extant. 

He  married  Joan,  daughter  to  Sir  Walter 
(some  pedigrees  say  John)  Radcliffe,  of 
Ordesall,  Co.  Lancs.,  Knt.,  by  his  wife, 
Margaret  de  Trafford. 

He  is  described  as  “  cossen  and  heire  to 
Thomas  Swetenham,”  and  inherited  the 
Bretton  property  which  had  come  into  the 
family  through  his  mother.  His  will  (Somer¬ 
set  House  transcripts — Book  Moone  fo.  4) 
is  dated  May  17th,  i486,  and  was  proved  on 
July  1 2th  of  the  same  year. 
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It  is  written  in  Latin  and  directs  that  he 
shall  be  buried  at  Hawarden  Parish  Church. 

He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  Catholic, 
leaving  money  to  the  Church  for  masses,  also 
for  six  white  candles  for  his  funeral,  and  six 
purple  altar  cloths  and  other  bequests  to 
Hawarden  and  Dodleston  Churches. 

He  makes  his  son,  Ranulphus,  his  executor 
and  mentions  his  other  children,  Nicholas, 
Agnes  and  Elizabeth, 


V. 

RAPHE  RAVENSCROFT,  OF 
BRETTON. 

This  man,  who  was  grandson  of  Hugh,  the 
husband  of  Isabel  Holland,  becomes  a  some¬ 
what  important  family  link  through  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Anne,  third  daughter  to  Sir  John 
Stanley,  of  Weiver,  Cheshire,  who  was 
brother  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  from 
this  marriage  their  descendants  claim  two 
Royal  descents,  one  from  Edward  I,  and  one 
from  Henry  I.  Raphe  Ravenscroft  married 
a  second  time,  his  wife  being  a  daughter  of 
George  Hurlestone, 
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VI. 

GEORGE,  SON  OF  RAPHE  RAVENS’ 
CROFT,  OF  BRETTON. 

This  man  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Richard  Ap  Howell,  of  Mostyn,  a  close 
adherent  of  Henry  VII,  who,  before  he  over¬ 
threw  Richard  III,  was  within  an  ace  of  cap¬ 
ture  by  rival  troops,  when  he  was  guest  of 
Richard  Ap  Howell,  and  only  by  leaping 
through  a  window  and  crawling  along  a  hole 
did  he  escape  and  so  alter  the  whole  course 
of  history. 


VII. 

ALICE  RAVENSCROFT,  DAUGHTER 
OF  RAPHE  AND  ANNE  STANLEY. 

Weever’s  “  Funeral  Monuments/'  a  valu¬ 
able  and  interesting  book  published  in  1631, 
contains  engravings  of  this  Lady  and  her  first 
husband,  Adrian  D’Ewes.  She  appears  to 
have  lived  for  many  years  in  the  Parish  of 
S.  Michael,  Bassishaw,  London. 

The  above-named  work  says,  “  There  re- 
maineth  in  one  of  the  windows  of  this  Church 
a  beautiful  representation  of  a  man  in  his 
complete  armour  with  his  coat  armour  on  his 
breast  and  his  wife's  portraiture  on  the  other 
side  with  her  owne  honorarie  ensigns  also  in 
nature  of  an  empalement  with  his.” 
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These  are  beautifully  engraved,  shewing 
the  portraits  of  Alice  and  her  husband  and 
the  Arms  of  D’Ewes  and  Ravenscroft. 

The  inscription  states  that  Adrian  D’Ewes 
was  a  member  of  an  illustrious  family  of 
Kessel  in  Gelderland,  who  came  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 

It  states  that  Alice,  his  wife,  was  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Ravenscrofts  and  that 
they  had  four  sons,  Gerard,  James,  Peter  and 
Andrew.* 

Adrian  died  in  1551  and  Alice  in  1579. 
She  was  buried  in  this  Church  after  she  had 
lived  in  the  reigns  of  four  Kings  of  England, 
viz.,  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI 
and  Philip,  and  nine  Queens  of  England, 
viz.,  the  mother,  six  wives  and  two  daughters 
of  Henry  VIII. 

After  the  death  of  Adrian,  Alice  married 
one  William  Ramsey. 

The  Church  of  S.  Michael’s,  Bassishaw, 
has  long  since  been  demolished  and  the 
Parish  amalgamated  with  that  of  S.  Lawrence, 
Jewry. 

The  registers  of  S.  Michael’s,  however,  still 
exist  and  contain  the  following  entries  : — 

“July  16,  1551.  Adryan  Dewes  was 

buried.” 


*  The  Harleian  MSS.  give  her  as  daughter  of  Raphe  and  Anne. 
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“July  28,  1579.  Was  buried  Alyce 

Ramsey,  the  wife  of  William  Ramsey, ” 

The  Will  of  Adrian  was  proved  in  the 
Court  of  the  Archdeacon  of  London. 
He  names  his  four  children  and  makes 
his  wife,  Alice,  sole  executrix. 

There  are  several  other  Ravenscroft  entries 
in  S.  Michael’s  registers. 


VIII. 

THOMAS,  SON  OF  GEORGE  AND 
GRANDSON  OF  RAPHE 
RAVENSCROFT  OF  BRETTON. 

This  Thomas  Ravenscroft  married  Katha¬ 
rine,  third  daughter  of  Richard  Grosvenor  of 
Eaton,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Westminster,  and  his  name  comes  under  notice 
through  an  incident  which  turned,  at  any  rate, 
the  course  of  the  life  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth. 

The  story  is  that,  riding  through  the  village 
of  Dodleston,  near  to  Bretton  Hall,  his  home, 
he  was  attracted  by  a  small  boy  playing  by 
the  roadside,  and  on  making  enquiries  about 
the  lad,  discovered  that  he  was  a  natural  son 
of  Sir  Richard  Egerton  of  Ridley,  Cheshire, 
by  a  girl  named  Alice  Sparke.  Egerton  being 
a  friend  of  his,  he  persuaded  him  to  have  the 
boy  educated  and  he  grew  up  at  length  to 
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become  Thomas,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  &c., 
and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  under 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  this 
Thomas  Ravenscroft,  and  from  that  union 
descended  the  Earls  of  Ellesmere. 

Both  Egerton  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  are 
buried  in  Dodleston  Church.  She  died  in 
1588. 

Henry  Taylor’s  History  of  Flint  refers  to 
Alice  Spark  as  a  servant  girl  of  great  beauty 
of  countenance  and  states  that  her  child  was 
nursed  by  a  farmer’s  wife  at  Lower  Kinnerton. 

Another  statement  is  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Spark  of  Ploston  (?) 
Gent  (?  of  Bickerton).  Thomas  Egerton  was 
a  remarkable  man  and  in  addition  to  his 
public  life,  record  of  which  can  be  read  in 
English  History,  he  founded  a  wonderful 
library  enriched  by  his  descendants  and 
ultimately  sold  in  1917. 

Thousands  of  books  and  manuscripts  were 
collected  in  this  library  and  amongst  the  latter, 
simply  endorsed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
“  Sir  Frances  Bacon,  touching  the  Story  of 
England,”  was  an  appeal  made  by  Bacon 
from  “  Graies  Inn  ”  in  1605,”  to  the  Right 
Hon.”  his  “  Very  Good  Lord  the  Lord 
Ellesmere  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  on 
the  urgent  need  of  a  History  of  England.”  It 
was  to  Ellesmere  that  a  petition  in  Chancery 
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was  successfully  addressed  by  Shakespeare 
and  his  friends.  And  in  this  Library,  from  the 
1500  Press  of  the  Paris  printer,  Verard,  is  the 
vellum,  “  Pelerinage  de  la  Vie  humaine,” 
especially  illuminated  for  Henry  VII  from 
perusing  a  translation  of  which  Bunyan 
derived  his  inspiration,  it  is  said,  for  the 
immortal  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

According  to  the  “  Daily  Express  ”  of 
January  30,  1929,  a  book  has  recently  been 
found  in  a  Cheshire  cottage  dated  1601  en¬ 
titled  “  Mans’  Pathway  to  Heaven,”  part  of 
the  marriage  portion  of  Bunyan’s  wife.  May 
not  this  be  a  translation  of  the  Pelerinage? 

The  portrait  of  Lord  Ellesmere  is  that  of  a 
fine  intellectual  gentleman  of  the  Elizabethan 
period. 


IX, 

GEORGE,  GREAT  GRANDSON  OF 
RAPHE  RAVENSCROFT  OF 
BRETTON. 

This  man  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  sit 
in  Parliament,  1562-3,  and  his  monument, 
with  a  long  Latin  inscription,  is  in  Hawarden 
Church.  He  was  Knight  of  the  Shire  and 
died  in  1592. 
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X. 

WILLIAM  RAVENSCROFT  OF 
LINCOLNS  INN. 

William  of  Lincolns  Inn  was  the  son  of 
George,  the  first  Member  of  Parliament. 

He  was  apparently  educated  at  Brazenose 
College,  Oxford,  where  in  1578  he  matricu¬ 
lated  at  the  age  of  17,  subsequently  taking 
his  B.A,  degree  and  in  1621  becoming  a 
bencher  of  Lincolns  Inn. 

He  was  Clerk  of  the  Petty  Bag,  1598-1628, 
and  his  arms  are  shown  in  the  west  window 
of  Lincolns  Inn  Chapel. 

He  sat  in  Parliament  sometimes  as  Mem¬ 
ber  either  for  Flint  Borough  or  Old  Sarum, 
or  as  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Flint,  between 
the  years  1586  until  his  death  in  1628. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Sir 
Julius  Caesar,  and  in  1617  wrote  to  him  offer¬ 
ing  to  live  and  die  in  his  service.  He  was 
buried  in  Hawarden  Church.  To  all  appear¬ 
ances  he  died  a  bachelor. 

Sir  Julius  Caesar,  1558-1636,  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer  noted  for  great  generosity 
and  integrity. 

He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1606  and  held  other  important  offices. 

He  was  a  friend  of  Bacon  and  lived  at  the 
Mansion  House,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 
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Randle  Holmes  states  that  the  fashion  of 
wearing  large  stirrup  hose  or  stockings  two 
yards  wide  at  the  top  with  points  through 
several  eyelet  holes  by  which  they  were  made 
fast  to  the  petticoat  breeches,  were  brought 
from  France  to  Chester  by  one  William 
Ravenscroft. 

XI. 

ROGER  RAVENSCROFT. 

Roger  Ravenscroft,  a  brother  of  William 
Ravenscroft  last  mentioned,  was  baptised  in 
1566  and  died  February,  1634-5. 

He  was  Rector  of  Doddleston,  near 
Hawarden,  and  Canon  of  Chester,  and  was 
buried  in  Chester  Cathedral.  He  married 
Beatrice,  daughter  to  Segar  Beesley,  of 
Abingdon,  Berks,  and  appears  to  have  had 
several  children,  of  whom  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  Thomas,  will  be  mentioned  under  the 
next  heading.  No  trace  of  the  tomb  of  this 
Roger  could  be  found  in  Chester  Cathedral, 
but  he  was  buried  in  the  choir.  He  was 
educated  at  New  College,  Oxford,  matricu¬ 
lated  there  in  1586,  took  his  degree  B.A, 
and  M.A.,  and  became  Canon  of  Chester  in 
1599  and  Rector  of  Doddleston  in  1616. 

XII. 

THOMAS  RAVENSCROFT,  Mus.  Bac. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  members  of  the 
family  and  of  the  Bretton  line  was  Thomas 
Ravenscroft,  Mus,  Bac. 
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Everything  points  to  his  being  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Roger,  and  his  baptism  was  on  June 
13th,  1592. 

He  was  a  chorister  at  St,  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
attended  lectures  at  Gresham  College  and 
graduated  Mus.  Bac.  at  Cambridge  in  1607, 
a  remarkable  thing  for  a  lad  so  young. 

Before  he  was  of  age  he  began  to  publish 
works  on  music.  His  chief  production  was 
the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  dated  1633. 

On  the  title  page  of  this  book,  however, 
occur  the  words,  44  Newly  corrected  and  en¬ 
larged  by  Thos.  Ravenscroft,  Bachelor  of 
Musicke,”  which  implied  as  was  the  case  an 
earlier  edition,  while  the  words  44  Composed 
into  4  parts  by  sundry  authors  with  such 
severall  tunes  as  have  beene  and  are  usually 
sung  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Germany, 
Italy,  France  and  the  Netherlands,  never  as 
yet  before  in  one  volume  published,”  would 
indicate  that  the  production  was  a  collection 
of  Psalms  in  metrical  character  with  tunes 
composed  by  various  authors. 

Thomas  Ravenscroft,  it  is  stated,  was 
assisted  in  the  work  by  John  Milton,  father  of 
the  poet,  Tallis,  and  twenty  other  English 
musicians. 

The  book,  now  rare,  was  in  considerable 
use  at  one  time,  although  it  was  subsequent 
to  the  production  of  one  of  a  similar  kind  by 
Sternholt  and  Hopkins.  The  arrangement 
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of  the  parts  of  the  tunes  is  “  Cantus,”  “  Tenor 
or  Plain  Song,”  “  Altus  ”  and  “  Bassus,” 
the  notes  being  of  the  old  shape  ■  ♦  and 
it  would  seem  that  quite  a  large  number  of 
these  tunes  were  the  composition  of  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  book. 

Several  still  survive  in  our  modern  hymn 
books,  e.g.,  the  tune  known  as  “  Winchester,” 
which  is  generally  used  for  the  hymn,  “  While 
Shepherds  watched  their  Flocks  by  Night.” 

The  volume  closes  with  metrical  versions 
of  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Prayer  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  etc.,  and  in  prose  a  General 
Confession,  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Even* 
ing,  etc. 

This  Thomas  Ravenscroft  was  the  author 
of  several  Roundelays,  songs  and  other  such 
productions  of  what  would  be  known  as  a 
secular  kind,  and  some  claim  that  he  com¬ 
posed  “  God  Save  the  King.” 

The  ground  for  such  claim,  however,  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  unreliable. 

John  Milton,  who  assisted  in  the  production 
of  the  book  of  Psalms,  was  a  relative  of  the 
Ravenscrofts  and  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
Reading,  where  the  work  was  largely  done. 

This  Thomas  Ravenscroft  died  about  1630* 
1635,  the  exact  date  of  his  death  not  being 
known,  and  apparently  he  was  never  married. 
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For  more  details  of  his  biography  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Dictionary  of  Musi¬ 
cians  and  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  Thomas 
Ravenscroft’s  books  to-day,  a  copy  of  his 
“  Brief  Discourses  on  the  Degrees  in  Mea¬ 
surable  Music  ”  was  advertised  by  Pickering 
and  Chatto  in  1907  at  ^75. 

The  following  is  his  rendering  of  the  23rd 
Psalm  to  the  tune  “  Winchester  ”  : — 

1,  The  Lord  is  onely  my  support 
And  he  that  doth  me  feede 
Howe  can  I  then  lack  anything 
Whereof  I  stand  in  need. 

2.  He  doth  me  fold  in  coates  most  safe 
The  tender  grasse  fast  by 

And  after  drives  me  to  the  streames 
Which  run  most  pleasantly. 

3.  And  when  I  feel  myself  neere  lost 
Then  doth  he  me  home  take 
Conducting  me  in  his  right  paths 
Even  for  his  owne  name’s  sake. 

4,  And  though  I  were  even  at  death’s  door 
Yet  would  I  fear  none  ill 

For  with  thy  rod  and  shepherd’s  crooke 
I  am  comforted  still. 

5*  Thou  hast  my  table  richly  deckt 
In  cespight  of  my  foe 
Thou  hast  my  head  with  balme  refrescht 
My  cup  dost  overflow. 

6.  And  finally  while  health  doth  last 
Thy  grace  shall  me  defend 
And  in  the  house  of  God  will  I 
My  life  for  ever  spend. 
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XIII. 

ROBERT,  SON  OF  THOMAS,  AND 

NEPHEW  OF  WILLIAM  RAVENS- 
CROFT  OF  LINCOLNS  INN. 

This  member  of  the  family  was  heir  appa¬ 
rent  to  his  father — baptised  20th  December, 
1589,  and  died  1640.  He  married  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Sir  Randall  Mainwaring, 
of  Pever. 

This  union  is  the  only  point  to  note  con¬ 
cerning  him  in  these  pages,  except  that  he 
was  the  father  of  the  next  to  be  noticed,  and 
who  became  a  little  conspicuous  in  connection 
with  the  Civil  War. 


XIV, 

COL.  THOMAS  RAVENSCROFT. 

Col.  Thomas  Ravenscroft  was  baptised  in 
1618,  was  Sheriff  of  Flint  in  1649,  and  died 
in  1677.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil 
War,  holding  Hawarden  Castle,  it  is  said, 
for  the  King  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  do  so. 

The  attitude  of  the  Ravenscrofts,  living  as 
they  did  on  the  border  of  Wales,  towards  the 
Civil  War,  appears  to  have  been  partially 
neutral;  on  the  other  hand  some  took  sides 
with  the  King,  some  with  the  Parliament;  one 
George  was  apparently  with  the  King  at  York 
in  1640. 
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Col.  Ravenscroft’s  surrender  of  the  Castle 
was  a  little  obscure,  the  Parliamentary  party 
asserting  that  it  was  so  unprovided  as  that  it 
could  not  sustain  the  siege,  the  Royalists 
declaring  that  it  yielded  by  treachery. 

Two  sides  of  the  question  are  illustrated  by 
the  following : — Sir  William  Brereton  de¬ 
clared  himself  against  the  King,  and  in  July, 
1643,  appeared  with  an  armed  band  before 
the  walls  of  Chester,  but  was  repulsed.  On 
November  nth  following  he  passed  over 
Saltney  Marsh  with  a  party  to  Harwarden 
Castle,  then  in  the  keeping  for  the  King,  as 
was  supposed  of  Thomas  Ravenscroft  and 
John  Aldersay,  and  knowing  their  sympathy 
sought  admission  which  was  gladly  given. 

On  the  same  day  Thomas  Ravenscroft, 
pretending  to  be  of  the  King’s  party  and 
being  unsuspected,  asked  for  and  obtained 
from  the  garrison  of  Chester  a  barrel  of  gun¬ 
powder.  The  Castle  of  Hawarden  was  an 
important  one  in  its  relation  to  Chester,  as  it 
controlled  communication  with  the  city  from 
that  quarter  and  could  stop  supplies, 
especially  coal. 

For  this  act  of  treachery  the  Parliament 
constituted  its  perpetrators  keepers  of  the 
Castle. 

So  much  for  one  account,  now  for  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  William 
Brereton,  dated  from  Hawarden  Castle, 
November  15th,  1643: — 
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“  Upon  Saturday  last  Sir  Thomas  Middle- 
ton  and  myself,  with  some  9  troops  of  horse 
and  two  small  foot  companies,  marched  from 
Wrexham  towards  Chester,  leaving  the  city 
two  miles  on  the  right  hand  and  advancing 
to  Hawarden  Castle,  which  is  a  strong  castle 
and  in  very  good  repair,  and  is  commodiously 
situated  for  blocking  up  Chester  (but)  which 
was  so  unprovided  as  that  upon  summons  it 
was  delivered  up  to  us,  and  the  gentlemen 
and  others  thereabouts  did  submit  themselves 
and  are  admitted  unto  the  Parliament’s  pro¬ 
tection.” 

Twelve  years  passed  since  the  fall  of  the 
castle,  and  then  through  the  interest  of  his 
mother — at  that  time  Lady  Gamul — Colonel 
Ravenscroft  escaped  and  came  out  as  a 
Royalist. 

The  following  is  from  Calendar  state 
papers,  domestic  1655,  p.  328,  September 
nth  (105),  Chester: — 

“  Col.  Thomas  Croxton  to  Sec.  Thurloe.” 

“  I  cannot  find  who  had  a  hand  in  Ravens- 
croft’s  escape,  but  two  of  his  sisters  are 
suspected,  also  a  servant  of  his  mother’s, 
Lady  Gamul,  who  brought  him  a  horse  and 
went  away  with  him  in  the  night.  All  three 
are  prisoners. 

“  Ravenscroft’s  annuity  of  ^30  should  be 
stopped.  He  was  trying  to  sell  it  to  his 
brother  for  ^200.” 
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Hawarden  MSS.  state  that  he  was  a  Colonel 
in  the  Parliamentary  service — Sheriff  of  Flint 
in  1649  and  “  forgiven  his  sins  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  he  was  deputy  Lieutenant  for  Flint  in 
1674.”  He  was  buried  in  Hawarden 
Church,  where  there  is  an  inscription  to  his 
memory. 


XV. 

MARY,  DAUGHTER  OF  THOMAS, 
AND  NIECE  OF  WILLIAM  RAVENS- 
CROFT  OF  LINCOLNS  INN. 

This  lady  was  born  about  1593-4  and  died 
in  1632. 

The  reference  to  her  here  arises  from  her 
marriage  with  Roger  Wilbraham,  of  Dorfold, 
and  the  pathetic  and  untimely  death  she  met 
at  so  early  an  age.  A  monument  on  the 
walls  of  a  Chapel  in  Dorfold  Hall  to  her 
memory  illustrates  in  its  inscription  the  char¬ 
acter  of  epitaph  prevalent  in  the  17th  century. 
It  runs  as  follows  : — 

“To  the  deare  memory  of  Mary  Wil¬ 
braham,  wife  of  Roger  Wilbraham,  of  Dor- 
fould,  Esq.,  daughter  to  Thomas  Ravenscroft 
of  Bretton  in  Flintshire,  Esq.,  who  through 
the  panges  of  childbed  passed  to  eternal  rest, 
ulto  April  Anno  D’ni  1632,  oetat  suoe  37. 
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Here  lies  the  earthly  part  of  her  whose  name 
Gives  honour  to  this  stone :  who  knew  no 
flame 

But  that  of  zeal  and  conjugale  pure  love, 
Ambition  of  no  place  but  Heav’n  above. 
More  paynes  to  put  on  Christ  than  clothes  she 
tooke, 

The  laws  her  glass  where  she  most  loved  to 
look. 

Meek  she  was,  yet  her  virtues  caused  a  strife, 
Whether  she  was  Christian  more  rare  or  wife  : 
A  better  daughter  or  a  mother :  more 
Bounteous  to  friends,  or  kinder  to  the  poor  : 
During  this  strife  ere  it  was  thoroughly  tried, 
Whilst  graces  grew  nature  weakened  and  she 
died.” 

The  inscription  to  her  daughter  in  the  same 
chapel  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  To  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Rog.  Wilbraham  of  Dorfold,  Esq.,  by  Mary, 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ravenscroft  of 
Bretton,  Esq.  She  dyed  Decemb.  ye  6th, 
Anno  D3ni,  1645,  cetat  suoe  24. 

Here  lyes  her  body — hould,  someone  replies, 
’Tis  not  her  body — ’tis  the  marble  lies, 

For  her  fayre  clay  ere  death  could  reach  her 
bed, 

Sly  sickness  (to  cheat  them)  thence  ravished 
And  in  its  room  conveyed  a  skeleton 
Which  scarce  a  looking  glass  or  friends  could 
owne, 
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A  skeleton  so  bare  that  as  she  lay 
She  seemed  a  soule  abstracted  from  its  claye, 
Thus  lightened  she  could  act,  and  never  faint, 
But  moved  more  like  an  angell  than  a  seynt, 
Whilst  through  these  weather  beat  thin  walls 
of  skin, 

Each  looker  on  might  see  what  dwelt  within, 
Sound  judgement  joynd  to  active  piety 
With  sweetness,  patience  and  humility. 

A  virgin,  too,  save  that  just  such  another 
In  all  perfections  as  her  neighbour  mother.” 


XVI. 

MILICENT  RAVENSCROFT. 

As  our  memoirs  of  the  Bretton  Ravenscrofts 
draw  to  an  end  we  turn  back  just  to  include 
one  whose  parentage  cannot  be  fixed,  seeing 
her  marriage  must  have  antedated  that  of 
Hugh  and  Isabel,  of  which  time  records  are 
scanty. 

Ockwells  Manor,  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  houses  in  England,  near  Bray,  Berks, 
contains  some  of  the  finest  domestic  old 
stained  glass  in  the  South  of  England. 
Lyson’s  Berkshire,  Archseologia,  Kerry’s 
Bray,  etc.,  all  describe  it,  and  Lyson  gives 
coloured  prints  of  it.  In  these  windows  as 
well  as  carved  in  stone  on  a  postern  gate,  and 
in  Bray  Church,  are  the  Ravenscroft  arms 
associated  with  others,  and  the  association 
came  about  in  the  following  manner : — 
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John  Norreys  of  Ockholt,  Esq.,  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  in  1437. 

The  property  of  Ockwells  had  been  in  their 
possession  from  earlier  times,  for  Richard 
de  Norreys,  cook  to  Eleanor,  Queen  of 
Henry  III,  had  a  grant  of  it  from  that 
monarch  in  1267. 

John  Norreys,  Esq.,  of  the  body  to  Henry 
VI,  married  Milicent,  daughter  and  heir  of 

-  Ravenscroft  of  Cotton  End  and 

Hardingstone,  Northamptonshire. 

The  motto  “  Faithfully  Serve  ”  appears  in 
the  windows  at  Ockwells  as  that  of  Norreys 
and  probably  had  allusion  to  the  appointment 
of  cook  to  Queen  Eleanor. 

The  Ravenscroft  arms  were  evidently 
brought  to  the  Norreys  family  by  this  mar¬ 
riage  of  Milicent  and  John,  and  in  reference 
to  them  the  late  Mr.  Everard  Green,  F.S.A., 
“  Rouge  Dragon, ”  said  the  arms  of  Norreys 
belonged  to  Ravenscroft. 

In  a  manuscript  book  of  visitation  in  Read¬ 
ing  Free  Library,  occurs  the  following: — 

“  Jno.  Norris,  of  Bray,  Bks  2,  son  of  Sir 
Henry  Norris  of  Speake,  co.  Lancs.,  9.  H.5. 

(1431),  married  Millicent,  d - ch - 

Ravenscroft  of  Cotton  End,  Norton,  Esq/’ 

It  would  seem  that  for  some  reason  the 
Ravenscroft  arms  were  not  merely  quartered 
with  those  of  Norreys,  but  substituted  for 
such. 
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Possibly  the  exchange  may  have  been  due 
to  a  desire  to  eliminate  the  association  with 
the  kitchen — at  any  rate,  a  story  to  that  effect 
has  been  in  existence.  Moreover,  the  arms 
of  Ravenscroft  as  depicted  in  these  windows 
at  Ockwells  occupying  half  the  shield  are 
quartered  with  others  and  called  in  Lyson’s 
description,  “Arms  of  Norreys  and  Beau¬ 
fort, which  suggests  that  the  Ravenscroft 
arms  were  boldly  taken  over  and  adopted  by 
the  Norreys  family.  These,  of  course,  are 
the  arms  in  their  simplicity  and  not  those 
associated  with  the  Hollands  above  referred 
to. 

It  might  be  as  well  to  note  that  in  Chancery 
proceedings  at  the  Public  Record  Office 
(Bundle  358,  No.  22),  reference  is  made  to 
Raphe  Ravenscroft  of  Bretton,  in  which  he  is 
shown  to  be  interested  in  the  Manor  of 
Cotton  End,  implying  a  relationship  with 
Milicent  Ravenscroft. 


.  XVII. 

THOMAS  RAVENSCROFT  OF  BROAD 
LANE  HOUSE,  HAWARDEN. 

The  last  to  be  mentioned  in  these  pages  as 
of  the  “  House  of  Bretton  ”  (a  phrase  used 
in  some  Ravenscroft  wills)  and  indeed  the 
last  of  his  line,  is  Thomas,  grandson  of  Col. 
Ravenscroft,  already  herein  referred  to. 
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Although  of  the  Bretton  line  he  evidently 
lived  at  Broad  Lane  House,  described  as  “  a 
seat  of  the  Ravenscrofts  near  Hawarden 
Castle/’  and  from  the  brief  record  we  have 
of  him  he  appears  to  have  been  an  exception¬ 
ally  excellent  young  man,  whose  life  ended, 
so  far  as  service  is  concerned,  all  too  soon. 

His  record  will  be  gathered  from  the 
epitaph  to  his  memory  in  Hawarden  Church 
and  which  runs  as  follows 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas  Ravens- 
croft  of  Broad  Lane  in  ye  County  of  Flint, 
Esq.,  the  only  son  of  Edward  Ravenscroft, 
Esq.,  who  departed  this  life  the  3d.  day  of 
May,  A.  Dom.  1698,  in  ye  28th  year  of  his 
age.  In  ye  year  1691  he  married  Honora,  the 
only  daughter  of  Ralph  Sneid  of  Keel  Hall 
in  the  County  of  Stafford,  Esq.,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  one  son,  Thomas,  and  3  daughters, 
Honora,  Catharine  and  Ann.  He  dyed  in 
ye  service  of  his  country,  a  Memb.  of 
Parliam.  and  Lamented  by  all  that  knew 
him.  He  was  a  kind  Husband  and  Father, 
just  to  his  word  and  Friend. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus  tarn 
Chari  Capitas. 

Here  also  lyeth  the  body  of  his  only  son, 
Thomas  Ravenscroft,  who  was  born  after  his 
death,  and  deceas’d  the  3d.  of  Tune,  An. 
Dom.  1698.” 
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This  epitaph,  so  different  to  the  fulsome 
ones  so  popular  at  one  time,  tells  a  pathetic 
story.  The  last  of  his  line — a  young  man  in 
active  service,  looking  for  a  successor,  and 
dying  without  realising  what  he  must  have 
known  (if  only  a  boy)  would  in  a  few  weeks 
give  a  hope  of  carrying  on  that  line.  And 
then  the  child  died  just  a  month  after  his 
father.  How  sad  it  all  seems. 

The  Latin  sentence  in  the  epitaph  may  be 
translated — Who  would  desire  a  modest  or 
exalted  station  so  much  as  an  honoured 
character?  or  perhaps  more  freely  rendered 
— What  greater  delight  can  there  be  than  to 
be  held  in  good  esteem,  let  the  position  be 
one  of  lowliness  or  exaltation? 

This  Thomas  Ravenscroft  was  in  1692-3 
Sheriff  for  Flintshire,  and  in  1697  was  re¬ 
turned  for  Flint  in  Parliament. 

To  him  Edward  Ravenscroft,  the  play 
writer,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  dedicated  his 
“  Anatomist.” 

The  Broadlane  estate  was  rented  in  1723 
by  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  and  in  1731  Sir  John 
Glynne  married  Honora  Conway,  a  daughter 
of  Henry  Conway,  who  married  Honora 
Ravenscroft  above  mentioned,  and  thus  the 
property  passed  from  the  Ravenscrofts, 
through  the  Glynnes  to  its  present  owners, 
the  Gladstones. 
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XVIII. 

PETER  RAVENSCROFT  OF 
HORSHAM. 

HALL  RAVENSCROFT  OF  HORSHAM 
AND  ELIZABETH,  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

Peter  Ravenscroft,  founder  of  the  Hor¬ 
sham,  Sussex,  branch,  was  grandson  of 
Raphe  Ravenscroft,  who  married  Anne 
Stanley.  He  is  described  in  the  Visitation 
of  Sussex  as  “  Gentleman  of  the  Horse  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.” 

Hall  Ravenscroft  of  Horsham,  great  great 
grandson  of  Raphe,  who  married  Anne  Stan¬ 
ley,  comes  under  our  notice  as  being  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  member  of  the  Horsham 
branch  of  the  family. 

Foster  and  Clarke’s  “  Alumini  Oxoniensis  ” 
gives  the  following  as  his  record  ; — 

“  Ravenscrofte  Hall  of  Sussex  arm-fil  nat 
Max  Christchurch  College,  matriculated  8 
Nov.,  1616,  aged  16.  Student  of  Lincolns  ' 
Inn  June  1618  (as  son  and  heir  of  John  of 
Horsham,  Sussex),  M.P.  Horsham  April — 
May,  1640,  and  1640  (L.P.)  till  secluded 
1648,  re-elected  1650.”  His  will  is  dated  7th 
May,  1673. 

Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  was  baptised  1 8th 
Oct.,  1629,  and  died  2nd  Dec.,  1654. 

She  married  Thomas,  son  and  heir  apparent 
of  Sir  Henry  Delves,  of  Doddington, 
Cheshire,  Bart.,  and  from  this  union  descends 
the  baronetcy  of  Delves.  She  was  buried  in 
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Horsham  Church  under  an  altar  tomb  in  the 
chancel,  beautifully  excecuted  in  white  mar¬ 
ble  by  Fanelli,  and  it  bears  on  it  the  Ravens- 
croft  arms.  She  died  in  childbed. 

The  Visitation  of  Sussex  (Segar)  gives  the 
arms  of  Ravenscroft  (quarterly  of  six)  as 
identically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bretton 
line. 

With  the  death  of  this  lady  the  Horsham 
branch  appears  to  have  become  extinct. 


XIX, 

THOMAS  RAVENSCROFT  OF 
PICKHILL  DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Thomas  Ravenscroft  of  Pickhill  was  son  of 
Thomas  of  Bretton,  by  Catharine,  daughter 
of  Roger  Brereton  and  nephew  of  William  of 
Lincolns  Inn.  He  settled  at  Pickhill  some¬ 
where  between  1620  and  1643  and  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Denbighshire  in  1649. 

Supporting  during  the  Civil  War  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  cause,  he  married,  February  16th, 
1636/7  at  St.  Asaph’s  Cathedral,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Williams,  Bart.,  of 
Faenol,  Carnarvonshire.  He  died  February 
18th,  1681/2. 

This  branch  of  the  family  survived  on  the 
male  side  through  its  members  of  Indian 
connection,  e.g,,  Edward  William  of  the 
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Honorable  East  India  Company’s  service, 
and  was  represented  by  Edward  William, 
C.S.I.,  who  died  at  Torquay  in  1911. 

Probably  there  are  still  living  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  since  the  last  named  left 
a  son,  Edward.  On  the  female  side,  Emma 
Jemima  married  Robert,  15th  Viscount  Here¬ 
ford,  who  died  in  1855,  and  from  this 
marriage  dates  the  continuation  of  the  Here¬ 
ford  Peerage. 

Another  of  this  Pickhill  branch,  Edward, 
married  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Rivett,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Derby,  who  died  in 
1787,  and  thus  united  the  families  of  Ravens- 
croft  and  Rivett-Carnac,  subsisting  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Paulet  baronetcy  also  derives  on  the 
female  side  from  the  marriage  of  Anna  Maria 
in  1813  with  Vice-Admiral  Lord  Henry 
Paulet,  K.C.B. 


XX. 

JOHN,  SECOND  SON  OF  RAPHE 

RAVENSCROFT,  WHO  MARRIED 
ANNE  STANLEY. 

Of  the  personality  of  this  man  there  is 
nothing  of  importance  to  record,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  him  here  because  he  was 
the  first  of  what  may  be  called  the  Hawarden 
line  as  distinct  from  the  Bretton  line. 
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Several  of  the  latter  appear  to  have  lived 
at  Broadlane  House,  Hawarden,  and  yet 
there  seems  to  have  been  known  in  a  way 
two  separate  families. 

This  leads  to  some  notes  about  Hawarden 
which  are  thought  to  be  worth  recording. 

Situated  but  a  few  miles  from  Chester,  the 
present  residence  of  the  Gladstone  family, 
known  as  Hawarden  Castle,  stands  on  or 
close  to  the  site  of  Broadlane  House. 

Hard  by  stood  the  old  castle,  now  a  ruin, 
but  in  1804  the  road  to  Broadlane  House  was 
diverted  and  the  house  itself  as  well  as  the 
castle  enclosed  in  the  grounds  of  the  present 
house,  hence  its  name  Hawarden  Castle. 

The  old  house  is  said  to  have  been  wood 
and  plaster,  and  it  is  also  stated  it  was  taken 
down  and  rebuilt  in  brick  by  Sir  John  Glynne 
in  1752  and  called  Broadlane  Hall.  From 
the  appearance  of  an  old  building  standing  on 
the  site,  however,  and  a  few  of  its  details 
internally,  one  would  think  some  of  the  older 
work  remained  which  has  the  character  of 
17th  century  work. 

This  old  building  the  late  Mrs.  Gladstone 
obtained  from  her  brother,  Sir  Stephen 
Glynne,  for  the  purpose  of  an  orphanage, 
and  in  her  life  by  Edwin  A.  Pratt,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  possessed  of  a  little  history  of 
its  own,  having  been  in  former  times  the 
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dower  house  of  the  Ravenscrofts,  Possibly 
it  was  a  detached  outbuilding  of  the  old 
house  and  simply  altered  in  some  way  by  Sir 
John  Glynne. 

A  weathercock  on  its  roof  bears  his  initials 
and  the  date  1757. 

The  old  castle  stood  on  an  eminence,  and 
as  has  already  been  noted  was  a  fortress  of 
some  importance,  especially  in  the  way  in 
which  it  dominated  Chester, 

The  church  is  a  very  interesting  building 
and  contains  several  Ravenscroft  tablets. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  is  the  number  of  gentlemen  who 
migrated  to  London,  possessed  properties 
there  and  in  the  neighbourhood  and  entered 
into  business,  becoming  members  of  City 
companies. 

These  companies  were  not  new  at  that  time, 
since  some  are  mentioned  as  early  as  1212, 
and  their  members,  or  at  least  part  of  them, 
such  as  some  of  the  Ravenscrofts,  retained 
their  country  seats,  were  described  as 
“  gentlemen,”  and  still  bore  with  right  the 
family  arms. 

The  late  Mr.  Everard  Green,  "  Rouge 
Dragon,”  said  that  in  the  16th  and  17th  centu¬ 
ries  many  of  the  county  families  went  into 
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business  and  became  members  of  City  com¬ 
panies,  or  else  entered  the  Church.  A  little 
later  we  find  several  described  as  yeomen. 
All  this  can  be  gathered  from  Chancery  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  the  title  Yeoman  would  seem  to 
carry  more  than  it  does  at  the  present  day. 

The  Hawarden  line  apparently  supplied 
more  “  Citizens  ”  and  “  Livery  Men  ”  of 
London  than  the  Bretton  line. 

XXI. 

RAVENSCROFTS  IN  PARLIAMENT, 

ETC. 

The  following  are  the  Ravenscrofts  who 
have  sat  in  Parliament  down  to  1660: — 

George,  1562-3. 

William,  1586-1628. 

Robert,  1614. 

Thomas,  1621. 

Thomas,  1697. 

Hall,  1640. 

Hall,  1660. 

Henry,  1660. 

XXII. 

THOMAS  RAVENSCROFT  OF 
CHIPPING  BARNET. 

Grandson  of  John  and  great-grandson  of 
Ralph,  who  married  Anne  Stanley,  this 
Thomas  Ravenscroft  was  born  at  Hawarden, 
and  at  some  time  acquired  a,  property  called 
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ffould  Park,  near  Chipping  Barnet,  Herts., 
where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  February  12th,  1630,  his  age  being  67. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Thomasine 
Smith  of  London,  and  secondly  to  Bridget 
Powell  of  English  Newton,  Monmouth. 

All  his  family  were  by  his  first  wife,  and 
except  his  son  James,  none  of  his  sons  left 
issue.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that  in 
his  will  he  left  money  to  the  poor  of 
Hawarden  and  directed  that  if  he  die  at 
ffould  Park  he  shall  be  buried  in  Barnet 
Church. 

He  was  so  buried  and  his  tomb  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  piece  of  work,  the  story  of  which  is  as 
follows  : — 

It  was  erected  by  his  son  James  in  the 
chancel  of  the  church,  an  interesting  illustra¬ 
tion  of  that  transitional  state  through  which 
architecture  was  passing  on  its  way  to  the 
full  development  of  the  Renaissance.  Old 
mediaeval  forms  remained,  while  revived 
classic  forms  pointed  to  the  not  far  distant 
time  when  the  last  vestige  ‘of  mediaeval  art 
should  disappear.  It  is  reported  to  have  been 
made  abroad  and  brought  to  the  church  in 
pieces.  Provision  was  duly  made  for  its 
upkeep. 

It  remained  in  its  position  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  until  1873,  when  it  was  taken 
down  in  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  the 
church  then  put  in  hand. 
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The  skeleton  of  Thomas  Ravenscroft  was 
found  perfect  and  the  bones  were  collected 
and  placed  in  the  restored  tomb  in  a  new 
“  Ravenscroft  Chapel  ”  in  1875. 

The  monument  is  an  altar  tomb  of 
alabaster,  having  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
man  in  civil  robes  with  a  large  ruff  around  his 
neck,  under  a  canopy  supported  in  front  by 
three  pillars  of  grey  marble. 

On  the  top  of  the  monument  are  the 
Ravenscroft  arms  (quarterly  of  six)  and  on 
each  side  the  crest  already  described  in  these 
pages. 

On  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  tomb  above 
the  figure  are  two  shields  of  arms,  Ravens¬ 
croft  impaling  the  arms  of  Smith,  his  first 
wife,  and  those  of  Powell  his  second  wife. 

Beneath  these  arms  a  Latin  inscription 
appears,  and  on  the  front  of  the  tomb  are  six 
scrolls,  and  beneath  each  a  shield  of  arms 
representing  his  children. 

The  Ravenscroft  trust,  founded  by  James, 
the  spn  of  Thomas — the  subject  of  this 
memoir — is  said  to  have  increased  in  value 
considerably,  and  hence  provided  money  for 
the  sad  and  drastic  restoration  (?)  of  the 
church  in  1873  and  onwards  when  the  chancel 
was  pulled  down  and  an  entirely  new  nave, 
chancel  and  south  aisle  were  built,  so  that  the 
nave  of  late  perpendicular  style  and  its  north 
aisle  became  north  of  the  new  nave  and 
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chancel.  The  whole  proceeding  can  only  be 
regarded  with  deep  regret  and  a  violation  of 
even  the  little  good  which  can  be  sometimes 
associated  with  the  Restoration. 

The  small  chapel  in  which  the  tomb  is  now 
placed  is  a  nineteenth  century  production  in 
Gothic  style  with  some  bad  glass — said  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  the  architect — having 
the  Ravenscroft  arms  depicted  in  the  east 
window. 

The  chapel  is  enclosed  with  an  “  appro¬ 
priate  ”  railing  ill  in  accord  with  the 
monument. 

All  this  sad  business  was  executed — it  is 
said — from  the  designs  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  eminent  architect. 

The  memorial  to  Thomasine,  first  wife  of 
Thomas  Ravenscroft,  of  ffould  Park,  in 
Barnet  Church,  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  In  memorie  of  Thomasine  Ravenscrofte, 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Ravenscrofte,  Esq.  She 
died  ye  12th  of  Decern.,  1611. 

Whom  nature  made  a  lovelye  modest  mayde 
And  maryadge  made  a  vertuous  lovinge  wife. 
Her  death  hath  made  a  corps  and  here  hath 

laid 

And  GOD  a  Sainct  in  everlasting  life. 
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Blest  in  her  choice  a  husband  true  and  kind, 
Blest  with  three  sonnes  two  daughters  left 
behind 

Blest  in  her  life  whilst  lovd  of  each  degree 
But  now  most  blest  in  soules  felicitye. 

Then  weep  not  (you  her  friends)  for  her 
For  she  amongst  the  Saincts  doth  singe 
And  pray  to  JESUS  CHRIST  that  He 
Will  you  to  her  in  Heaven  bringe.” 


XXIII. 

JAMES  RAVENSCROFT,  SON  OF 
THOMAS  OF  FFOULD  PARK, 

BARNET. 

Of  all  the  Christian  names  mentioned  in 
these  pages  this,  although  not  the  first,  is 
among  the  early  ones  to  be  called  James, 
and  seeing  after  him  there  are  several  so 
named,  it  looks  as  if  the  association  was  with 
the  first  king  of  England  having  the  name — 
thus  giving  a  touch  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  various  men  so  called. 

Thomas  hitherto,  and  indeed  afterwards, 
seems,  however,  to  be  the  name  most  favoured 
in  the  family. 

James,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  appears 
to  have  been  in  many  respects  a  man  of  out¬ 
standing  note  and  is  still  known  as  the  great 
Benefactor.  From  what  can  be  gathered  he 
was  handsome  in  appearance,  upright  and 
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honourable  in  conduct,  in  matters  religious 
what  would  be  called  a  high  churchman  of 
the  Laudian  type,  generous,  rich  and  able — 
a  decidedly  distinguished  man. 

Born  in  1595  he  lived  to  the  age  of  85 
years,  and  dying  at  Barnet  was  interred  in 
the  church  there.  He  evidently  held  property 
in  various  parts  of  London,  such  as  Stepney, 
Shoreditch,  and  the  City,  also  at  Alconbury, 
Hunts.,  which  was  apparently  his  country 
seat.  Amongst  his  bequests  perhaps  those  to 
the  church  may  come  first.  He  founded  a 
trust  for  its  repair  and  maintenance,  which 
since  its  commencement  has  greatly  increased 
in  value. 

Hence  the  temptation  to  the  drastic  restora¬ 
tion  already  mentioned,  when  not  only  were 
his  father’s  remains  and  tomb  disturbed,  but 
the  slabs  relating  to  him,  his  wife,  his  brother 
and  his  son  shared  the  same  fate. 

Desiring  to  be  buried  in  the  vestry  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  chancel  as  near  to  his  father  and 
mother  as  possible,  which  said  vestry  “  was 
fallen  into  utter  decay  and  lay  waste  and  of 
no  use,”  he  “  repaired  and  built  up  ”  the 
same,  and  it  was  resolved  by  the  town  and 
churchwardens  of  Chipping  Barnet  “  That 
the  said  vestrie  should  for  ever  hereafter  be 
a  place  of  buriall  for  the  said  James  Ravens- 
croft  and  those  of  his  family  and  such  as 
shall  descend  from  him  onely.”  The  great 
Benefactor  was  buried  in  a  vault  under  the 
vestry  floor  covered  by  a  marble  slab  with  a 
short  inscription. 
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At  the  rebuilding  this  stone  was  placed 
outside  the  church,  and  in  1890  brought  back 
and  placed  in  the  Ravenscroft  Chapel. 

Another  tablet  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
vestry  also  at  the  rebuilding  was  removed  and 
placed  over  the  archway  leading  from  the 
vestry  to  the  church. 

This  was  erected  by  his  son  George  and 
mentions  that  he  was  born  in  London. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  bones  of  James 
Ravenscroft  were  disturbed. 

From  the  trust  fund  the  whole  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Barnet  was  reseated  in  1894-5  with 
carved  oak  benches.  The  scheme  is  some¬ 
what  unique  and  the  cost  of  this  work  must 
have  been  considerable. 

The  idea  in  the  carvings  was  to  illustrate 
leading  features  of  Church  and  Bible  history 
and  doctrine. 

It  includes,  however,  medallions  of  James 
and  his  wife,  copied  from  busts  in  Jesus 
Hospital,  with  coats  of  arms,  crests,  etc.,  and  a 
representation  of  the  hospital.  There  are  up¬ 
wards  of  150  of  these  benches. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  church  bequests 
comes  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  Jesus 
Hospital,  Barnet,  concerning  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes  are  extracted  from  documents  at 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  : — 
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“  The  foundscon  and  Incorporacon  of 

Jesus  Hospitall  in  Chipping  Barnett  in  the 
County  of  Hertford  28th  of  Aprill 
In  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1679.” 

TV  vv*  'Tv 

“Whereas  the  said  James  Ravenscroft 
calling  to  mind  the  manifold  mercies  and 
Blessings  of  Almighty  God  as  well  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  soul  and  body  and  his  Eternall 
Salvacon  as  also  in  Relacon  to  his  present 
estate  and  condition  in  affording  him  long  life 
and  continueing  his  daies  to  the  age  of  four 
score  and  foure  yeares  and  having  therewith 
all  given  him  a  bountiful  porcon  of  the  things 
of  this  world  for  his  comfortable  suport  in 
this  life  and  thereby  enabling  him  to  make 
a  competent  provision  for  all  his  children.” 

The  document  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  site  was 
bought,  the  walls  erected  and  the  hospital 
built,  placed  in  trust  and  endowed. 

It  was  to  be  for  six  “  sisters,”  one  of  whom 
was  to  be  Superior,  and  for  the  guidance  of 
which  some  regulations  were  laid  down. 

These  were,  according  to  Salmon’s  History 
of  Herts.,  to  be  widows,  and  they  were  to  be 
selected  by  five  governors. 

Two  fine  busts,  one  of  James  and  the  other 
of  his  wife,  were  placed  in  the  hospital  by  his 
son  George,  while  a  Latin  inscription  on  the 
building  sets  forth  its  foundation  and  ends 
with  the  words — 

Benedictus  Benidicat 
Benedicto  Benidicatur 
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The  following  is  taken  from  the  “  Times  ” 
of  July  31st,  1928,  and  February  14th,  1929: 

New  Barnet  Almshouses . 

“  With  funds  provided  by  the  James 
Ravenscroft  Charity  the  building  of  twelve 
almshouses  for  widows  and  spinsters  of  New 
Barnet  was  begun  yesterday  at  Barnet  Vale 
under  Ravenscroft  Trust  founded  in  1679, 
the  almshouses  may  not  be  occupied  by 
‘  persons  addicted  to  witchcraft  or  sorcery, 
nor  by  persons  of  ill  fame,  backbiters,  ale 
house  keepers,  or  tobacco  sellers/ 

The  occupants  must  be  “  poor,  of  righteous 
and  holy  living,  innocent  in  conversation/’ 

The  money  for  building  and  maintaining 
the  almshouses  and  for  providing  allowances 
for  the  inmates  comes  from  leasehold  property 
in  Stepney.  In  1679  this  property  produced 
^34  a  year  and  the  annual  income  is  now 
about  ,£2,000.” 

“  Twelve  almshouses  equipped  with  electric 
light,  baths,  wireless  and  hot  and  cold  water, 
have  just  been  erected  at  Barnet  Vale,  Herts., 
by  the  visitors  of  Jesus  Hospital,  whose  in¬ 
come  is  derived  from  an  estate  in  Stepney 
left  by  James  Ravenscroft  in  1679.  Originally 
the  property  produced  ^34  a  year,  now  the 
annual  income  is  £T  2,000.” 

Amongst  his  other  gifts  it  is  stated  that 
James  Ravenscroft  contributed  £100  towards 
the  building  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which 
would  represent  probably  in  our  day  at  least 
£  1,000. 
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In  a  will  of  considerable  length  he  mentions 
one  of  his  daughters,  Catherine,  who  pre¬ 
deceased  him,  whose  celibate  life  was  devoted 
to  religion  and  to  whom  he  pays  a  high  tribute 
of  praise. 

He  was  buried  in  linen,  a  privilege  only 
allowed  to  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  the 
duty  for  so  doing — an  enactment  set  up  in 
order  to  encourage  the  trade  in  woollens. 


XXIV. 

THOMAS  RAVENSCROFT,  ELDEST 
SON  .OF  THE  GREAT  BENEFACTOR, 

This  man  apparently  never  took  the  place 
of  an  eldest  son  and  there  are  indications  that 
he  was  not  a  man  of  his  father’s  type. 

His  brother  George  (of  whom  more  here¬ 
after)  seems  to  have  been  the  right-hand  man 
of  his  father.  All  the  same,  he  appears  to 
have  had  his  share  of  the  inheritance,  since 
he  owned  estates  in  Fenton  and  Ridley, 
Hunts.,  as  well  as  the  ffould  Park  property. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife 
had  one  child,  who  predeceased  him. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  April  20th,  1708, 
was  survived  by  his  second  wife,  and  yet 
made  his  servant,  Martha  Richardson,  his  sole 
executrix,  to  wThom  he  left  his  property,  leav- 
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ing  an  annuity  of  £60  to  his  second  wife. 
He  was  buried  in  the  North  Cloister  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  his  gravestone  bore  on  it 
the  well-known  inscription  : — 

“  What  I  gave  I  have, 

What  I  spent  I  had, 

What  I  left  I  lost  by  not  giving  it.” 

His  will  was  the  subject  of  litigation  as 
favouring  one  Jeremy  Richardson,  a  journey¬ 
man  tailor,  and  Martha  his  wife. 


XXV. 

GEORGE  RAVENSCROFT,  SECOND 
SON  OF  THE  GREAT  BENEFACTOR. 

George,  son  of  the  great  Benefactor,  and 
apparently  the  right-hand  man  of  his  father, 
was  born  in  the  year  1632  and  died  June  7th, 
1683. 

He  was  buried  beneath  the  vestry  floor  at 
Barnet  and  a  slab  in  the  north  porch  of  the 
Church  records  his  age  and  death. 

To  him  is  attributed  the  setting  up  of  the 
bust  of  his  father  and  mother  in  Jesus  Hos¬ 
pital,  Barnet.  The  scanty  records  of  him 
which  have  come  down  to  us  would  indicate 
he  was  concerned  in  a  good  deal  of  business, 
for  we  find  him  several  times  referred  to  in 
Chancery  bills  and  answers  described  as  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  sometimes  called 
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“  gent.,”  at  other  times  as  of  the  “  City  of 
London,  merchant,”  all  pointing  to  his  being 
one  and  the  same  man. 

He  had  to  do  with  the  shipping  of  currants 
from  the  Levant,  sugar,  etc. 

1673-4.  “A  merchant  to  Hamborough  a»nd 
other  places  beyond  the  seas  ”  : 

“  Butts  of  currants  shipped  on  board  ye 
Blackamore  of  Hamburgh,  whereof  deft. 
Hendrick  Roes  was  master.” 

In  1679-82  he  was  in  a  legal  dispute  over 
“  poynt  laces  and  other  rich  comodityes  of 
that  nature.”  And  in  1675  and  1682  also  he 
is  referred  to  as  having  a  manufacture  of 
“  looking  glass  plate  making  ”  in  Vauxhall, 
Co.  Surrey,  and  the  making  of  plates  of  glass 
35  and  40  inches  width. 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  on  this  latter 
industry  by  an  article  in  the  “  Connoisseur  ” 
of  March  5th,  1927,  which  refers  to  what  it  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Ravenscroft  revolution  in 
the  history  of  glass. 

In  that  article  a  George  Ravenscroft  is 
said  in  the  summer  of  1676  to  have  had  glass 
houses  at  Henley-on-Thames  and  at  the 
Savoy,  and  began  the  practice  of  fusing  his 
frit  with  an  oxide  of  lead  in  place  of  or  in 
addition  to  the  soda  or  the  potash  that  had 
formerly  been  in  use. 
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The  Evening  News  of  June  28th,  1926, 
gives  the  following  : — 

“  George  Ravenscroft.  His  Mark.” 

“Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  most  of  the  table  glass  used  in  this 
country  came  from  Venice. 

But  as  the  English  preferred  glasses  of  a 
more  solid  make  than  the  ones  which  appealed 
to  Italian  tastes,  the  English  glass  merchants 
used  to  send  drawings  of  the  kind  they  re¬ 
quired,  and  to  these  designs  the  glass  blowers 
of  Venice  used  to  work. 

Then  in  1675  one  George  Ravenscroft 
established  at  Henley-on-Thames  a  glass 
house  for  the  making  of  drinking  glasses  and 
similar  things  from  glass  of  a  new  composition 
known  as  £  glass  of  lead/ 

He  brought  over  some  Italian  workmen 
and  at  first  obtained  the  glass  itself  from  the 
same  source. 

He  put  a  mark  on  what  he  considered  the 
finest  products  of  his  factory.  This  mark 
was  in  the  form  of  a  seal  on  one  of  the  four 
lobes  of  the  bulbous  stem. 

But  until  lately  only  two — or  at  most 
three — of  these  seals  were  known  to  exist. 

“  Now,  curiously  enough,  two  good  ex¬ 
amples  have  been  unearthed  in  different  parts 
of  the  City  of  London,  within  a  short  space  of 
time.  .  .  .  one  .  .  .  was  found  in 

Fenchurch  Street  near  the  station. 
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The  device  on  the  seal  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  as  it  probably  was  on  all  his  glasses. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  raven  evidently  intended 
as  a  reminder  of  the  name  of  the  maker, 
Ravenscroft.  The  fragment  .  .  .  may  now 
be  seen  at  the  Guildhall, 

Q.  W  ” 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  George 
Ravenscroft  in  the  Savoy  Register  is  entered 
as  buried  May  8th,  1681,  and  this  may  be 
another  man.  Seeing  a  George  Ravenscroft 
was  in  the  glass  trade  in  1682,  or  the  Savoy 
register  may  have  an  incorrect  date. 


XXVI. 

EDWARD  RAVENSCROFT, 
PLAY  WRITER. 

Edward  Ravenscroft,  play  writer,  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  great  Benefactor. 

He  was  born  in  1643  or  4,  and  died  either 
about  1697  or  1703  or  1707  (there  are  three 
dates  given  for  this). 

He  married  Frances  Stock,  but  apparently 
had  no  children. 

He  is  known  as  a  somewhat  conspicuous 
play  writer  of  his  day  as  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  will  show  : — 

Notable  Middle  Templars  states  : — 

“  Edward  Ravenscroft,  son  of  James 
Ravenscroft,  Esq.,  admitted  1667,  died  about 
1697,  a  dramatist; ” 
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The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  has 
a  long  account  of  his  works  and  states  : — 

“  Ravenscroft,  Edward,  dramatist,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  at  one  time 
settled  in  Flintshire,  where  a  kinsman  was 
High  Sheriff.  In  1671  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  beguiled  ‘  a 
fortnight’s  sickness  ’  with  the  composition  of 
his  first  play,  and  4  after  that  spent  some  idle 
time  ’  in  a  similar  fashion.  His  career  as  a 
writer  of  plays  extended  over  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.” 

He  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  a 
fashion  in  his  day,  although  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  wrote  was  founded  on  the  work  of 
others.  It  pleased  the  King  and  Court,  and 
one  of  his  plays  is  dedicated  to  Prince 
Rupert,  who  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  great 
admirer  of  his  productions. 

At  least  12  or  14  of  his  plays  are  still 
known,  and  although  copies  are  scarce  and 
valuable  there  are  such  yet  in  existence. 

He  seems  to  have  fallen  foul  of  Dryden 
and  to  have  come  under  the  lash  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  while  it  was  reserved  for  Garrick  in 
1751  to  lay  aside  at  Drury  Lane  one  of  his 
plays,  “  The  London  Cuckolds,”  which  in 
1754  was  discontinued  at  Covent  Garden  by 
order  of  George  II,  revived  in  an  altered 
shape  in  1782,  and  finally  banished  from  the 
stage  as  constituting,  as  some  thought,  its 
“  greatest  disgrace.” 
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A  perusal  of  such  of  Edward  Ravenscroft’s 
plays  as  are  available  causes  one  to  wonder 
how  they  could  be  so  popular. 


In  the  light  of  to-day’s  criticism  they  would 
not  only  be  regarded  as  coarse,  but  dull  and 
poor,  and  with  Shakespeare’s  work  before  the 
public,  not  to  say  the  work  of  other  play 
writers,  it  does  seem  marvellous  that  such 
notoriety  should  have  been  achieved  as 
evidently  this  man  gained. 

In  his  dedication  of  “  The  Anatomist  ”  to 
his  kinsman,  Thomas  Ravenscroft  (to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made),  Edward 
Ravenscroft  writes  : — 

“  Fame  represents  you  to  us  so  qualify’d 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  a  gentleman  that 
you  seem  a  new  Edition  of  Honour  to  your 
Family,  and  rather  give  Credit  to  the  Name 
than  receive  a  Lustre  from  it;  and  yet  it  is  so 
Ancient,  that  when  William  the  Conqueror 
came  into  England,  one  of  his  Nobles 
marry’d  a  Ravenscroft. 

“  He  marry’d,  ’tis  said  (ex  per  antiquissima 
Ravenscroftorum  Familia)  out  of  the  most  or 
very  ancient  Family  of  the  Ravenscrofts. 

“  From  thence,  Sir,  you  are  descended.  I 
boast  the  same.” 
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XXVII. 

JOHN  RAVENSCROFT,  SON  OF  THE 
GREAT  BENEFACTOR. 

Reference  to  this  John  Ravenscroft  is  made 
herein  just  for  the  purpose  of  recording  that 
from  his  marriage  in  1676  with  Catharine 
Nurse  descended  the  families  of  Sulyard, 
Carey,  Jerningham,  Fitz  Herbert,  Fraser 
Lovatt,  Scott,  Murray,  Mostyn,  and  South- 
well.  In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the 
family  the  motto,  “  Deus  pascit  Cornutos,” 
first  appears. 

Some  of  these  families  were  and  are  still 
Roman  Catholics — some  are  reputed  to  have 
been  non- jurors. 

John  Ravenscroft  died  in  1716. 


XXVIII. 

JAMES  RAVENSCROFT,  SALTER  OF 
QUEENHITHE,  AND  HIS  BROTHER, 
THOMAS,  CORDWAINER  OF 
ST.  STEPHEN’S,  COLEMAN  STREET. 

These  two  citizens  of  London  were 

0 

descended  from  the  Hawarden  line — James 
died  in  1570  and  Thomas  in  1583.  Their 
wills  are  very  interesting  and  many  relatives 
are  mentioned.  The  original  will  of  James 
has  a  curious  seal,  a  heart  containing  the 
initials  J.  R.  surmounted  by  a  double  cross. 
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This  is  called  a  Patriarchal  Cross  and  was 
often  used  by  the  head  of  a  family  or  eldest 
son. 


James  left  two  sons,  Henry  (21  in  1580), 
and  Josias  (21  in  1582),  and  a  daughter,  Sara, 
married  to  Humphrey  Woodroffe.  Josias  in 
his  will  dated  1596,  is  described  as  “  gentle¬ 
man.  ”  and  was  Captain  of  the  Ship  “  Great 
Delight.”  To  various  friends  he  leaves  his 
“  sea  instruments,  two  sea  carrtts  ( i.e .,  charts), 
two  astrolabies,  a  triangle  targett  and  Scott’s 
pistol,  silvered  rapier  and  guilt  rapier.” 


Henry,  second  son  of  Thomas,  was  an 
Armourer,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Edward 
Whitstones,  of  Cranfield,  Beds.,  and  left  a 
line  of  descendants. 

The  other  two  children  of  Thomas  were 
Richard,  described  as  “  of  Barnards'  Inn, 
gentleman,”  who  died  without  issue,  and 
Thomasine,  the  wife  of  Reynolde  Strange. 


Richard  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylor’s 
School,  being  admitted  on  14th  January, 
I563-4- 

He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  trial  to 
his  family,  judging  from  their  wills,  but  in 
1595  his  mother  bequeathed  to  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  valuable  silver  plate. 
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XXIX. 

REV.  HENRY  RAVENSCROFT,  M.A. 

In  the  printed  pedigree  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ravenscroft  is  located  as  the  son  of  Arthur, 
who  was  grandson  of  Raphe,  the  husband  of 
Anne  Stanley,  but  as  stated  also  in  the  pedi¬ 
gree,  this  relationship  has  not  absolutely 
definite  proof. 

The  fact  is  that  about  the  time  of  this 
Henry’s  birth  there  were  at  least  five  Henrys, 
and  although  as  regards  three  of  these  it  is 
practically  certain  neither  of  them  can  be 
identified  as  being  this  man,  yet  there  is  a 
possibility,  even  a  probability,  of  his  being  a 
cousin  of  Arthur  Ravenscroft  and  grandson 
of  Ralph  by  a  second  wife. 

Anyway,  the  associations  of  names,  places, 
etc.,  all  appear  to  identify  him  with  this  branch 
of  the  family,  and  especially  with  London, 
there  being  at  the  time  as  members  of  the 
family  Salters,  Cordwainers,  Inn-holders, 
Armourers,  and  others  of  like  character,  all 
more  or  less  in  touch  with  each  other. 

The  date  of  the  Rev.  Henry’s  birth  is  not 
known,  but  the  following  are  facts  relating  to 
him  : — 

In  1592  he  married  Alice  Stutteridge,  who 
was  baptised  in  1566,  and  this  marriage  took 
place  at  Cholsey,  Berks.  Her  father  was 
Gyles  Stutteridge  of  Henley-on-Thames,  who 
died  in  1573,  and  he  or  his  son  appears  to 
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have  had  property  in  Queenhithe  and  Cole¬ 
man  Street,  London,  where  some  Ravens- 
crofts  also  lived. 

After  his  death  his  widow,  Elizabeth,  and 
her  daughter  went  to  live  at  Cholsey,  Berks., 
and  evidently  it  was  that  circumstance  which 
led  to  the  marriage  there. 

The  brother  of  this  Alice  is  described  as  of 
West  Tilbury,  Essex,  but  he  was  born  at 
Henley  in  1570.  He  also  owned  property  in 
East  London. 

Henry  Ravenscroft  was  ordained  Deacon 
and  Priest,  both  in  1592,  by  Bishop  John 
Coldwell  at  Salisbury.  In  1593  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  was  born  at  Cholsey,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  had  three  other  children,  but 
only  the  name  of  James  has  come  down  as 
surviving. 

Probably  the  son  Henry  died  young. 

In  1609  William  Lord  Sandys  of  the 
“Vyne  ”  presented  to  the  Rev.  Henry  the 
living  of  Sherborne  St.  John,  Hants,  which 
he  held  until  his  death  in  1631. 

He  seems  to  have  been  much  in  request  as 
a  witness  to  wills  at  Cholsey,  Sonning,  Ham- 
bledon,  West  Sherborne,  Bray,  etc.,  all  in 
Hants  or  Berks,  and  to  have  had  a  lawsuit 
with  Lord  Sandys  over  tithes,  in  connection 
with  which  he,  Henry,  is  described  as  “  an 
unthankful  person  and  of  a  troublesome  dis¬ 
position,  not  becoming  a  man  of  his  calling. ” 
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This  dispute  took  place  somewhere  about 
1 6 1 2,  but  at  the  time  of  Lord  Sandys’  death 
in  1628  it  was  made  up. 

The  marriage  of  this  Henry  Ravenscroft 
would  appear  to  have  been  into  what  some 
would  call  a  lower  circle  and  one  not  entitled 
to  bear  arms. 

And  his  earthly  belongings  which  seem  to 
have  passed  to  his  son  James,  were  apparently 
not  many,  the  inventory  mentioning  such 
things  as  “  Flitches  of  bacon,  fether  beds, 
bolsters,  etc.,  aqua  vitse  bottle,  payre  of  play¬ 
ing  tables,  two  kine,  one  mare,  one  sow  and 
4  pigges.” 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  one  or  two  items 
in  a  man’s  life  may  stamp  the  estimate  of  his 
character  in  after  years,  and  yet  this  man  may 
have  been  quite  undeserving  of  the  epithet, 
<£  an  unthankful  person,”  etc.,  seeing  he 
appears  to  have  helped  a  good  many  in 
making  their  wills,  and  he  may  have  been  a 
good  parson  who  suffered  injustice  at  the 
hands  of  his  patron. 

He  is  included  in  these  pages  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  ancestor  of  what  may  be 
considered  to-day  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  bear  the  name,  at  any  rate  certainly  so 
as  regards  the  South  of  England  and  South 
Africa. 
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XXX, 

THE  WIG  MAKERS. 


Just  over  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  1726, 
one  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  of  Market  Drayton, 
a  descendant  of  the  Hawarden  line,  estab¬ 
lished  a  business  in  the  making  of  perukes  in 
Serle  Street,  Lincolns  Inn,  which  ultimately 
extended  to  Chancery  Lane  near  by,  Thomas 
Ravenscroft  joining  the  old  firm  of  Ede,  which 
was  founded  in  1689. 

That  business  is  still  carried  on  by  Ravens- 
crofts  of  the  fifth  generation,  and  it  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  making  of  wigs,  but  also  extends 
to  the  supply  of  robes,  royal  and  otherwise. 


In  the  basement  of  the  premises  where 
these  industries  are  carried  on,  are  still  stored, 
carefully  protected  from  moth  and  other 
sources  of  injury,  the  scarlet  ermine  and  gold 
robes  of  nearly  half  the  peers  of  England. 


There  is  no  great  show  in  the  shop  windows, 
with  their  quiet  modest  blinds,  but  behind 
these  the  wig  makers  still  work  on  wooden 
blocks  which,  of  all  sizes,  are  stored  for 
judges,  barristers,  etc. 
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The  firm  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  and  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
made  the  Coronation  robes  of  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra. 


They  have  worked  under  ten  English 
sovereigns;  the  walls  of  the  building  are  hung 
with  portraits  of  legal  celebrities  downward 
from  1697.  Chancellors,  justices,  Barons, 
etc.,  nearly  all  signed  by  the  persons  repre-» 
sented. 


And  then  there  is  the  autograph  book  now 
consisting  of  seven  volumes,  with  a  separate 
one  for  the  names  of  Lady  barristers. 


In  the  museum  there  is  a  letter  written  in 
1803  to  the  firm  by  Lord  Nelson  and  a  half- 
crown  of  1689  purporting  to  be  the  first  money 
taken  by  the  founder  of  the  business.  There 
also  are  the  robes  worn  by  Lord  Nelson,  one 
worn  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  another 
by  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  which 
are  still  worn  by  the  present  holders  of  those 
titles. 


Formerly  wigs  were  made  of  dark  hair  and 
smeared  with  grease  and  powder,  this  costing 
a  judge  from  ^8  to  ^10  a  year  and  in  past 
days  were  worn  by  all  people  of  “  quality.” 
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To  think  of  the  amount  of  eloquence, 
learning  and  brain-power  covered  by  those 
wigs  of  Chancery  Lane  is  rather  appalling, 
but  to  remember  that  this  has  gone  on  for 
200  years  brings  us  into  a  realm  somewhat 
beyond  comprehension. 


XXXI. 

JAMES  RAVENSCROFT  OF 
ISLINGTON. 

The  subject  of  this  short  memoir  must  have 
had  a  rather  bitter  time  during  his  life  if  the 
few  notes  we  have  left  concerning  him  may 
be  taken  to  give  the  tragic  and  sad  picture. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
the  year  1581,  in  the  name  of  religion,  cruel 
and  vindictive  laws  were  enacted  against 
Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  showing  a 
narrowness  and  bigotry  of  spirit  which,  to  our 
present-day  view  of  things,  are  astonishing. 
And  yet  these  laws  in  some  form,  perhaps 
modified  to  a  certain  extent,  were  in  force 
until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  were 
only  abrogated  from  very  shame  of  their 
existence. 
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It  was  treasonable  for  any  priest  to  draw 
into  the  Roman  Faith  from  the  established 
religion,  such  an  act  being  held  to  be  high 
treason. 


If  anyone  was  convicted  of  saying  Mass  he 
was  forfeited  ioo  marks  and  suffered  a  year’s 
imprisonment. 

All  persons  who  did  not  come  to  church 
according  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were  to 
forfeit  /'20  per  month  and  go  to  prison  until 
the  fine  was  paid. 


James  Ravenscroft  of  Islington,  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  Hawarden  branch,  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  a  dealer  in  a  large  way  in  cheese 
and  butter.  His  business  was  in  London  “  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  nigh  unto 
the  Guildhall,”  and  his  house  at  Islington, 
then  a  separate  village.  During  his  lifetime 
he  had  trouble  with  his  children,  one  of  whom 
he  describes  in  his  will  as  a  disobedient  son, 
and  lawsuits  over  business  and  other  affairs, 
one  being  over  “  Strings  of  pearls,  lockett  of 
dyamond  and  dyamond  ring.” 


Another  curious  dispute  which  appears  to 
be  associated  either  with  this  man  or  his  son 
runs  as  follows :  “  1646.  Ravenscroft  v. 
Fisher,  Knt  and  Bart.  James  Ravenscroft  v. 
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Sir  Thomas  Fisher,  Knt  and  Bart.  Complaint 
that  Sir  Thomas  did  take  James  Ravenscroft 
to  the  Globe  Tavern  at  Islington  and  there 
did  draw  him  to  play  and  immoderate  drink 
so  as  to  make  a  gain  and  a  prey  of  him  so 
that  as  he  complains  he  knew  not  what  he  did 
or  said.  Sir  Thomas  doth  affirm  that  James 
Ravenscroft  took  only  3  pints  of  wine  and 
that  James  Ravenscroft  knew  what  he  was 
doing  and  himself  borrowed  £  20  and  gave 
him  Sir  Thomas  a  receipt  for  it,  which  he 
produces.”  In  this  suit  James  Ravenscroft  is 
described  as  “  of  Islington  in  the  Co.  of 
Middlesex  Gent.” 


This  James  was  in  the  habit,  owing  to  the 
disturbed  and  dangerous  state  of  the  times, 
of  leaving  with  his  son-in-law,  Solomon 
Sibley,  large  sums  of  money  instead  of  taking 
such  home  to  Islington  when,  on  May  8th, 
1649,  he  was  “  unhappily  murthered  and  slain 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  fields  from  London 
towards  his  own  dwelling  house  at  Islington.” 
His  widow  then  claimed  such  money  from 
Sibley,  who  denied  that  her  husband  had 
ever  deposited  money  with  him.  Whether  he 
was  robbed  or  not  does  not  appear,  but  it 
looks  as  if  the  motive  of  his  murder  was  theft. 


His  widow  and  her  son  James  also  got  into 
trouble  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  altogether 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  a  troublous  life. 
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How  far  the  capacity  for  assimilating  three 
pints  of  wine  at  one  sitting  had  to  do  with 
this  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


XXXII. 

SAMUEL  RAVENSCROFT  AND  HIS 
SON,  WILLIAM  THE  MERCER,  Etc. 

A  grandson  of  Arthur  Ravenscroft  already 
noticed  in  these  pages,  Samuel  of  St. 
Michael’s,  Cornhill,  London,  must  have  been 
a  rich  man  since  he  (or  his  son  Samuel)  owned 
the  Manor  of  Hackney. 


He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter’s 
upon  Cornhill  in  1664.  He  appears  to  have 
had  three  wives,  and  by  the  last  a  son, 
William. 


This  man  is  described  as  of  Cornhill  and 
West  Ham  Gent.  He  was  a  citizen  mercer 
of  London,  born  in  1640  and  buried  in  West 
Ham  Church  in  1718.  He  had  property  in 
Barking,  Essex,  and  owned  the  “  Ship  and 
Castle  Tavern  ”  in  Cornhill. 
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The  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  north 
wall  of  West  Ham  Church  once,  it  would 
seem,  had  a  shield,  not  now  existing,  and 
supported  by  cherubs.  There  were,  and  still 
may  be,  profile  portraits  of  this  man  and  his 
wife. 


He  married  Margaret  Greenstreete,  who 
died  in  1741  at  the  age  of  95  and  was  buried 
with  her  husband  in  West  Ham  Church. 

These  good  people  were  evidently  popular 
and  apparently  influential,  and  of  the  wife  it 
is  written  “  She  did  good  all  the  days  of  her 
life,  sEe  opened  her  mouth  with  wisdom  and 
on  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.” 

In  the  “  Daily  Advertiser  ”  of  Friday, 
November  6th,  1741,  appears  the  following 
notice  : — 

“  On  Wednesday  last  died  at  her  house  at 
West  Ham  Mrs.  Ravenscroft  Relict  of 
William  Ravenscroft  Esq.  of  Bennet’s  Castle 
in  the  County  of  Essex  in  the  97th  year  of  her 
age  whose  whole  life  was  a  continued  scene 
of  Virtue  and  Religion.  Adorn’d  with  a 
Sweetness  of  Temper  which  made  her  happy 
in  herself  and  admired  by  all  that  knew  her 
who  are  now  in  the  greatest  concern  at  their 
loss.  Her  fortune  falls  to  her  son,  Mr. 
Ravenscroft  an  eminent  Mercer.” 
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William  the  Mercer  is  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  Thomas  Ravenscroft  of  Shotton  dated 
1675,  thus  identifying  Arthur  Ravenscroft 
with  the  Hawarden  line. 


A  grandson  of  William  the  Mercer  is  com¬ 
memorated  in  a  monument  in  All  Hallow’s, 
Lombard  Street,  London,  surmounted  with 
the  family  arms  without  quarterings  and  with 
the  crest,  a  lion  argent  statant  guardant,  etc., 
exactly  as  on  the  Barnet  Monument.  This 
tablet  has  the  following  inscription  : — 

“  This  monument  was  erected  by  the 
appointment  of  Thomas  Ravenscroft  Esq.  in 
pious  regard  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased 
parents  whom  living  he  ever  honoured  obeyed 
and  loved. 

His  Father  enterred  at  Hampstead  June 
2,  1749  and  himself  in  the  same  grave  January 
24  1752.  As  a  friend  he  was  ever  ready 
sincere  and  constant.  As  a  companion  free 
easy  and  cheerful.  In  business  of  strict 
probity  integrity  and  honour.  As  a  man  of 
fortune  of  secret  large  and  extensive  charity.” 

This  “  suitable  ”  inscription  was  the  result 
of  a  sum  of  two  guineas  left  in  the  will  of 
Mr.  Thomas  for  the  purpose.  If  these  people 
had  lived  in  our  day  and  held  the  properties 
they  owned  now  they  would  certainly  have 
been  millionaires. 
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XXXIII. 

JAMES  RAVENSCROFT  OF  PAMBER, 

HANTS. 

The  remains  of  an  old  Priory  Church  at 
Pamber,  a  few  miles  from  Basingstoke  and 
Sherborne  St.  John,  Hants,  where  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ravenscroft  died,  now  form  the  place 
of  worship  for  this  scattered  village. 


They  consist  of  a  Chancel  and  Central 
Tower  only,  the  Priory  having  been  an  alien 
one  associated  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Vigor, 
Cerissy,  Normandy,  and  founded  by  Henry  I, 


This  Priory  was  suppressed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  house  was 
given  by  Edward  IV.  to  the  Hospital  of  St, 
Julien,  or  God’s  House,  Southampton.  The 
existing  remains  are  a  good  specimen  of  the 
architecture  of  the  period. 


Close  to  the  Sanctuary  Screen  on  the  south 
side  is  a  pew  still  named  the  Ravenscroft  Pew, 
albeit  the  name  as  spelt  in  Pamber  was 
Ravenscot.  With  certainty  this  association, 
it  can  be  stated,  is  with  James,  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Ravenscroft,  of  Cholsey  and 
Sherborne  St.  John. 
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He  may  have  been  the  only  surviving  son, 
since  his  elder  brother,  Henry,  probably  died 
a  child  and  the  two  other  children  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  cannot  be  identified. 

James  Ravenscroft  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  means  since  he  had  consider¬ 
able  interests  in  Tilbury,  Essex,  and  Houden- 
on-the-Hill,  Essex,  in  which  latter  place  lands 
were  left  to  him  by  his  uncle,  John  Stutteridge, 
in  1628.  It  was  concerning  these  lands  that 
Chancery  proceedings  were  commenced  against 
the  town  of  Henley  in  1664  and  the  will  of 
John  Stutteridge  disputed.  The  lands  passed 
to  Henley  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  this  is  probably  the  origin  of 
the  tradition  among  his  descendants  at  Read¬ 
ing  of  property  in  Chancery.  He  is  described 
as  a  Yeoman,  a  title  which  in  his  day  meant 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  it  does  to-day,  and 
he  was  sufficiently  educated  to  write  in  Latin. 


Apparently  he  lived  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Pamber,  and  his  house,  now  trans¬ 
formed  into  two  cottages,  still  shows  traces 
of  its  past  and  is  known  as  Ravenscot  Farm. 
His  wife,  Elizabeth,  pre-deceased  him, 
dying  in  February,  1676/7,  while  he  died  in 
April,  1679.  Both  were  buried  at  Pamber. 

Apparently  none  of  her  family  remained  in 
that  village,  and  after  the  death  of  this  James 
the  property  passed  to  the  Brocas  family. 
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After  her  husband's  death,  Alice,  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Henry,  went  to  live  with  her  son 
James,  and  in  1637,  at  the  age  of  74,  states 
she  had  lived  at  Sherborne  St.  John's  for 
about  40  years,  and  at  Pamber  for  six  or  seven 
years. 


To  this  James  Ravenscroft,  the  Ravens- 
croft  of  Reading  trace  their  descent  and 
through  them  those  of  Bucks,  Berks,  South 
Africa  and  others  mentioned  in  subsequent 
memoirs. 


XXXIV. 

GEORGE  RAVENSCROFT  OF 
READING. 

A  direct  descendant  from  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ravenscroft,  George,  of  Reading,  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  1765,  and  in  his  youth  was  said  to 
have  been  a  soldier — to  have  beaten  the  drum 
and  to  have  been  with  his  regiment  to  India. 

Like  soldiers  of  his  day,  he  was  taught  a 
trade,  his  being  that  of  a  shoemaker. 
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He  was  a  man  of  singular  prepossessing 
appearance,  courteous  in  manner,  well  and 
fashionably  dressed,  wearing  a  peruke,  knee 
breeches  and  silk  stockings.  He  lived  for  a 
time  in  Gun  Street  in  a  house  bordering  on 
St.  Mary’s  Churchyard  (long  since,  with 
others  adjoining,  destroyed)  and  subsequently 
in  Minster  Street,  Reading.  While  carrying 
on  his  trade  as  shoe  pattern  and  clog  maker,* 
he  became  acquainted  with  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  the  founder  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  body  known  as  the  Countess  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon’s  Connection.  This  movement  was 
one  of  considerable  growth,  being  akin  to  the 
body  known  as  Congregationalists  and  holding 
many  views  of  similar  character  to  such. 


Indeed,  through  the  munificence  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
£  100,000  to  pious  uses,  a  very  large  sum 
for  that  day,  such  foundations  as  Cheshunt 
College,  Whitfield  Tabernacle,  etc.,  were 
established. 


Many  were  the  little  chapels,  in  addition  to 
more  important  ones  in  London  and  elsewhere, 


*  The  trade  of  patten  and  clog  making  was  carried 
on  till  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  the 
writer  of  these  memoirs  well  remembers  a  shop  on  the 
south  side  of  Minster  Street,  Reading,  with  bow  windows, 
small  panes  and  an  ascent  of  two  or  three  steps,  in  which 
this  trade  was  exercised. 
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built  by  the  Countess.  One  of  them  at 
Caversham  Hill,  near  Reading,  still  in  use, 
was  closely  associated  with  William,  the  son 
of  this  George  aand  father  of  the  writer  of 
these  memoirs,  who  also  in  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  accompanied  his  father  week  by 
week  to  Caversham  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  School  of  that  place. 


George  Ravenscroft’s  acquaintance  with  the 
Countess  ripened  into  friendship  and  he  was 
frequently  consulted  by  her  as  to  her  religious 
work  when  she  familiarly  called  him 
“  George.” 


He  also  became  one  of  her  lay  preachers 
and  named  his  eldest  daughter,  Selina,  after 
her. 


When,  in  1791,  the  Countess  died,  he 
endeavoured  to  join  the  Baptist  community  in 
Reading,  who  met  some  in  Salem  Chapel, 
Minster  Street,  and  some  in  Hosier  Street 
Chapel. 


It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  body  he 
sought  admission,  but  he  was  not  at  first  well 
received  because  of  his  fashionable  get-up. 
So  at  length  he  forsook  the  livery  of  the 
world,  abandoned  his  peruke,  altered  the  style 
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of  his  nether  tackle  and  then  was  received 
with  joy  into  the  Baptist  body,  while  a  thanks¬ 
giving-  was  offered  for  his  “  conversion.” 


At  the  death  of  the  Countess  quite  a  number 
of  her  people  joined  the  Baptists  and  other 
Nonconformity  bodies. 


Amongst  his  other  activities,  George 
Ravenscroft  invented  a  tricycle,  but  the  trial 
trip  was  a  failure,  since  he  accidentally 
steered  it  into  a  shop  window,  which,  being 
on  the  south  side  of  Gun  Street,  at  a  lower 
level,  was  all  too  ready  to  receive  it.  So 
apparently  ended  the  invention. 


George  Ravenscroft  married  three  times, 
one  of  his  alliances  being  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister,  and  died  about  1829. 


By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  children, 
Thomas  and  Selina,  by  his  second  none,  and 
by  his  third  Mary,  George,  Charles,  William, 
Samuel,  Emma  and  Francis,  who  died  in 
youth.  His  widow  survived  him  until  1860, 
when  she  died  at  the  age  of  88. 
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XXXV. 

THOMAS  RAVENSCROFT,  OF  BOW. 

Eldest  son  of  George  Ravenscroft  of 
Reading,  this  man  went  to  live  in  London 
and  finds  a  note  here  since  he  ran  at  Bow  a 
trade  in  confections  and  was  somewhat  noted 
as  the  producer  of  such  called  “  biscuits.” 
Before  the  great  firms  of  Huntley  &  Palmer, 
Peak  Frean  &  Co.,  Macfarlane  and  others, 
the  fame  of  Ravenscroft’s  biscuits  was  estab¬ 
lished  and  for  many  years  remained, 


XXXVI. 

GEORGE  RAVENSCROFT  OF  SOUTH 

AFRICA. 

Napoleon,  the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena,  died 
there  in  1821,  and  from  that  time  until  1840, 
when  his  remains  were,  by  permission  of  the 
British  Government,  taken  to  Paris,  his  tomb 
was  guarded.  The  tomb  was  of  strong 
masonry  and  the  guarding  of  it  was  from  a 
possibility  of  clandestine  removal. 

George  Ravenscroft,  the  second  son  of 
George  of  Reading,  was  one  of  the  officers' 
guard  engaged  in  that  work,  but  apparently 
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not  for  long,  since  in  1824  he  went  to  South 
Africa  with  his  family,  his  second  son, 
William,  having  been  born  in  St.  Helena. 

The  trade  taught  to  George,  like  that  of 
his  father,  was  shoemaking,  and  it  is  said,  as 
a  soldier  he  went  to  India,  but  if  so  he  must 
have  done  this  when  quite  young. 

On  the  voyage  to  Africa  his  third  son, 
James,  was  born.  From  this  George  the 
whole  of  the  South  African  branch  seems  to 
have  descended,  and  in  1915  it  appears  to 
have  numbered  some  60  members,  which 
company,  it  is  said,  has  been  considerably 
augmented  since  that  date,  many  of  whom 
served  in  the  Great  War  with  Germany,  1914- 
1918. 


XXXVII. 

WILLIAM  RAVENSCROFT,  FOURTH 
SON  OF  GEORGE  OF  READING. 

Born  in  Reading  in  1809,  this  William 
Ravenscroft  was  a  poor  but  intelligent  man 
and  was  educated  in  the  “  Lancastrian  ” 
school  in  that  town. 
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The  education  at  this  school  (one  of  a 
series  of  such  establishments)  was  for  that 
time  good,  but  all  that  remains  as  a  memory 
of  it  is  that  the  punishment  was  administered 
by  a  sort  of  flogging,  which  the  culprit 
received  imprisoned  in  a  cage  suspended 
above  the  floor. 


As  a  young  man  with  a  good  voice,  William 
was  a  chorister  at  Mapledurham  Church,  near 
Reading,  where  he  sang  solo. 

He  carried  on  in  Reading  a  small  business 
of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  but  was  also  much 
occupied  with  other  pursuits. 

As  a  musician  he  played  the  flute  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  small  musical  society. 


He  was  a  collector  of  antiquities.  He 
learned  to  speak  and  read  French,  although 
he  never  went  out  of  England. 


He  studied  Milton  and  other  poets  and 
could  recite  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  from  start  to 
finish.  He  was  frequently  visited  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  and  his  brother  Henry,  the 
brothers  Morrison  of  Basildon  Park,  near 
Reading,  and  other  people  of  local  note  with 
whom  it  was  his  delight  to  converse.  His 
chief  hobby,  however,  was  the  running  of  a 
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Sunday  and  day  school  at  Caversham,  near 
Reading,  which  he  established  and  to  a  large 
extent  maintained  in  association  with  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  chapel  there  and 
in  connection  with  which  he  built  the  school¬ 
room  attached  to  the  chapel. 


It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the 
Church  of  England  in  small  parishes  to 
educate  only  so  many  children  as  could  be 
clothed  as  well  as  taught.  Others,  then,  he 
gathered  together  in  a  day  school,  engaged  a 
teacher  and  collected  funds  for  the  running 
of  the  school. 


The  Squire  at  first  refused  help  but  subse¬ 
quently  contributed  to  those  funds  because, 
as  he  said,  since  the  school  was  opened  his 
park  palings  were  not  injured  as  heretofore. 


For  years  this  day  school  continued  and 
every  Sunday  it  was  William  Ravencroft’s 
habit  to  walk  out  to  Caversham  with  his  little 
and  only  son  to  conduct  the  Sunday  School. 


He  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
William  Briant,  of  Reading,  had  two  sons — 
one,  Frederick,  who  died  a  child,  and  one, 
William,  who  survived  to  write  these  memoirs. 
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The  subject  of  these  notes  died  in  1888, 
by  religious  persuasion  a  Baptist, 


XXXVIII. 

THOMAS  RAVENSCROFT, 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  TAILOR, 

AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

Thomas,  the  youngest  son  of  Robert  and 
Mary  Ravenscroft,  of  Reading,  was  born  on 
September  3rd  and  baptised  at  St.  Lawrence’s 
Church,  Reading,  on  October  3rd,  1779.  His 
father  died  a  young  man  the  year  after 
Thomas  was  born,  leaving  his  mother,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  George  Keele  of  Reading, 
with  a  young  family  dependent  upon  her. 


Thomas  and  his  elder  brother  George  were 
educated  at  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and  he, 
Thomas,  was  possessed  of  many  intellectual 
gifts,  of  which  he  made  good  use.  His  fine 
character  seems  to  have  been  largely  due  to 
early  training  by  a  good  mother.  A  student 
of  languages,  he  was  able  to  speak  four  or 
five  fluently.  He  was  well  known  in  the  West 
End  of  London  and  bore  a  striking  resem- 
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blance  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  whom 
he  was  frequently  mistaken.  In  his  early  days 
he  was  in  the  Army,  though  in  what  capacity 
it  is  impossible  to  say. 


While  still  young  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
Mr.  Oliver,  a  tailor  of  Warwick  Street, 
London,  W.,  who  became  his  life-long  friend, 
such  being  his  regard  for  Thomas  that  at  his 
death  he  left  him  the  business. 


When  26  years  of  age  he  married  his  first 
wife,  Jane  Delamore.  The  marriage  took 
place  at  St.  Bride’s  Church,  London,  on 
September  3rd,  1805, 


Jane  did  not  live  many  years  and  had  no 
children,  and  on  November  16th,  1812, 

Thomas  married  his  second  wife,  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  and  Ann  Sherrington,  of 
Yoxfold,  in  Suffolk.  She  was  born  there  on 
September  29th,  1787.  Thomas  received  from 
Mr.  Oliver  a  wedding  present  in  the  shape  of 
a  very  fine  silver  salver  bearing  the  following 
inscription  :  “  To  Thomas  Ravenscroft  from 
his  sincere  friend,  John  Oliver,  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  of  gratitude  and  mark  of  esteem  for 
many  acts  of  honourable  integrity. ” 
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The  business  was  ultimately  removed  from 
Warwick  Street  to  45,  Conduit  Street,  Bond 
Street,  and  became  the  well-known  firm  of 
Army  and  Navy  tailors. 


This  Thomas  died  at  the  early  age  of  65, 
and  the  following  is  the  inscription  from  his 
tombstone  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  James’s, 
Piccadilly,  where  he  and  his  second  wife  and 
eldest  son’s  first  wife  lie  buried  :  “  In  memory 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Ravenscroft  of  this  Parish, 
who  died  February,  1845,  aged  65  years. 
Also  of  Ann  Ravenscroft,  wife  of  the  above, 
who  died  19th,  March,  1847,  aged  59  years. 
Also  of  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Robert 
Ravenscroft,  son  of  the  above,  who  died  7th 
March,  1851,  aged  35  years.” 


Thomas  was  succeeded  in  this  business  by 
his  two  eldest  sons,  Thomas  Robert  (grand¬ 
father  of  the  present  writer)  and  William 
Henry.  The  latter  died  without  issue  and 
the  business  passed  to  Thomas  (father  of  the 
present  writer),  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Robert 
Ravenscroft. 


This  latter  was  born  in  1813  and  married 
his  first  wife,  Mary  Anne  Field,  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  at  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  6th,  1837.  She  died  in  1851  without 
issue  and  the  following  year  he  married  Mary, 
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daughter  of  Thomas  Hodgskin,  of  Maidstone, 
Kent,  a  wine  merchant.  The  marriage  took 
place  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Maidstone,  on 
April  8th,  1852,  when  Mary  was  27  years  of 
age. 


She  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
Bathursts  of  Finchcocks  in  Goudhurst,  Kent, 
an  old  family  of  squires. 


Thomas  Robert  Ravenscroft  died  on  April 
1 2th,  1900,  aged  87,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  on 
November  17th,  1906,  aged  81.  Both  are 
buried  at  West  Hampstead. 


Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Robert 
Ravenscroft,  married  Edith  Anna,  daughter 
of  Captain  John  Weeks.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  James  Weeks,  of  Southampton,  who  was 
in  his  day  a  well-known  shipowner. 


John  Weeks  was,  in  his  early  days,  Flag 
Lieutenant  to  Lord  Napier  in  the  Portuguese 
war  of  independence  and  was  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  for  Valour — 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  knighthood  in 
Portugal. 
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Captain  Weeks  was  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
Portuguese  Navy  and  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve.  Ultimately  he  was  Commodore  of 
the  P.  &  O.  Company.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  an  old  Devonshire  family  and  is  buried 
with  his  wife  at  West  Hampstead.  He 
resided  for  many  years  as  Glenlea,  West  End, 
Southampton. 


The  last-named  Thomas  (father  of  the 
present  writer  and  of  John  Dewhirst  Ravens- 
croft,  of  Melbourne,  Australia),  died  on 
August  5th,  1925.  An  alabaster  monument 
to  his  memory  bearing  the  inscription  :  “  A 
gentle  and  loving  father  and  devoted 
husband,55  and  the  family  coat  of  arms  can 
be  seen  in  the  Church  of  All  Souls5,  South 
Hampstead,  where  he  was  married.  He  was 
an  historian  of  considerable  learning. 


Amy,  granddaughter  of  the  Thomas 
Ravenscroft  first  mentioned  in  this  memoir, 
married  Robert  Victor  Bethell,  nephew  of  the 
first  Lord  Westbury. 


Geoffrey  Ravenscroft  Barratt,  a  grandson 
of  Thomas  Robert  Ravenscroft,  was  killed  in 
action  in  France  in  the  Great  War,  1914-18. 
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XXXIX. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  OF  THE 
BIRKBECK  BANK,  LONDON,  AND 
EDWARD  JAMES,  HIS  BROTHER. 

Francis  Wall  Mackenzie  Ravenscroft,  a 
descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  Wigmaker 
family,  was  born  in  1828  at  Serle  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Albans  Grammar  School. 


At  the  age  of  16  he  began  his  career  in  the 
office  of  a  Mr.  Fisher,  a  lawyer,  remaining 
there  until  the  end  of  1851.  He  joined  the 
London  Mechanics  Institute  in  1848  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  its  Committee  of  Man¬ 
agement  in  1849,  being  then  21  years  of  age. 


This  Institute  developed  into  the  Birkbeck 
College,  on  the  Board  of  which  Francis 
Ravenscroft  remained  until  his  death  in  1902. 


To  his  support  of  the  College  and  his 
arduous  efforts  in  its  behalf  were  largely  due 
its  success,  and  he  gave  to  it  from  time  to 
time  liberally,  such  as  in  1877,  close  on 
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,£4,000,  and  again  in  1898,  when  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  half  a  century  of  association,  2,000 
guineas,  besides  forming  scholarships,  etc. 
Shortly  before  he  left  Mr.  Fisher  he  began 
to  work  out  the  idea  of  purchasing  by  instal¬ 
ments  instead  of  renting  houses,  believing 
that  such  a  course  would  tend  to  thrift  and 
comfort  in  old  age.  This  idea  he  developed 
during  his  association  with  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institution,  resulting,  as  the  fruit 
of  strenuous,  steady  and  devoted  effort  on  his 
part,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Birkbeck 
Building  Society,  which  surpassed  all  other 
such  institutions  of  the  kind  in  size,  scope  and 
efficiency,  ultimately  growing  into  the  Birkbeck 
Bank,  with  its  90,000  depositors  and  which 
he  founded  in  1851. 


When,  however,  the  “  Liberator  ”  smashing 
scandal  came  about  in  1866,  the  Birkbeck  was 
assailed  with  a  slight  run  on  its  resources, 
arrested  by  the  prompt  and  courageous  way  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  matter. 


In  1892  there  was  another  run  on  the  Bank, 
when  the  crowd  beseiging  the  building  was 
so  great  that  the  occupants  were  imprisoned 
and  had  to  be  fed  through  the  agency  of  the 
Police  and  by  the  help  of  friends.  The  run 
on  the  Bank  lasted  six  days.  That  storm, 
however,  was  also  weathered  and  the  sunshine 
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of  prosperity  again  returned  with  many  fresh 
depositors  and  still  further  security. 


In  such  esteem  was  the  Bank  held  that  the 
Bank  of  England  lent  four  million  pounds  to 
help  to  stem  the  adverse  tide. 


Frances  Ravenscroft  was  much  esteemed 
in  his  day,  as  can  be  testified  by  the  many 
presentations  he  received,  e.g.y  his  own  por¬ 
trait  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bank’s  jubilee, 
painted  by  Mr.  Pocock,  A.R.A.,  and  silver 
gilt  candelabra,  silver  gilt  cups,  etc.,  and  a 
host  of  other  gifts  largely  from  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Birkbeck  institutions. 


He  was  married  to  Fanny  Jane  Browse 
about  1857  and  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  His  wife  was  a  devoted  help-mete 
and  stood  loyally  by  him  in  all  his  anxieties. 


Throughout  his  life  Francis  Ravenscroft 
was  kindhearted  and  generous.  He  greatly 
disliked  discharging  an  employee  and  would 
rather  repeatedly  give  a  delinquent  a  fresh 
start  instead  of  sending  him  away. 
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From  the  anxiety  and  disappointment  of 
the  darker  days  of  the  Birk'beck  Bank  which 
came  nine  years  after  his  death  he  was  merci¬ 
fully  spared,  since  as  he  left  it  the  Institute 
was  not  only  a  success  but  a  blessing  to  many. 


The  two  sons  of  Francis  Ravenscroft, 
Pelham  and  Clarence,  worked  hard  to  save 
disaster,  and  all  creditors  were  paid  in  full, 
while  depositors  received  16s.  9d.  in  the 
pound.  The  failure  was  caused  by  the  fall 
in  securities. 


Of  Edward  James  Ravenscroft,  a  brother 
of  Francis,  it  may  be  said  he  died  in  1890  at 
the  age  of  74.  Originally  a  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  proprietor  of 
“The  Farmer”  and  also  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  “  Lawson’s  Pinetuno  Brittanicum,” 
a  work  on  conifers  of  this  country,  which  was 
described  as  magnificent  and  monumental. 


p 

Its  production  was  largely  the  work  of 
Edward  Ravenscroft,  and  a  reviewer  stated 
that  it  should  have  borne  his  name  rather  than 
that  of  Lawson.  Queen  Victoria  presented 
Edward  Ravenscroft  with  a  photograph  of  a 
special  pine  tree  at  Osborne.  For  a  time 
Edward  was  associated  with  the  Birkbeck 
Bank  as  a  Director. 


